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Chapter I. 



In the summer of 1799, at the period of the Kail 
of Elan's appointment to the Embassy to Turkey, 
Mr. Harrison, an experienced architect, who waa then 
working for him in Scotland, su^ested to his Lord- 
ship, that though the public was in possession of 
every thing to give them a general knowledge of the 
remains of antient art at Athens, yet they had nothing 
to convey to artists, particularly to students, that which 
the actual representation by cast would more effectually 
give them. Upon this suggestion, Lord Elgin made 
a communication to his Majesty's government ; but 
the probability of incurring an expense of an indefinite 
nature, and doubt as to the successfiil issue of the 
undertaking, deterred the minister from adopting the 
proposal as a national object. Nothing therefore was 
done to promote Lord Elgin's views, in England. 

In his voyage to Constantinople, Lord Elgin 
touched at Palermo, where he consulted with Sir 
William Hamilton, who not only encouraged his 
idea of procuring drawings and casts from the sculp- 
tures and architecture of Greece, and more especiaUy 
from the specimens existing at Athens, but applied 
to the Kin^ of Naples for permission to engage hia 

VOt. I. 'fliHi;.^IC 
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Majesty's painter, Giovanni Battista Lusieri, then at 
Taormina, who went with Mr. Hamilton* to Rome; 
and, upon a plan arranged by Sir William Mamillon, 
engaged five other artists, the best assistants Rome 
could aSbrd, who accompanied him to Tur4<ey. These 
five persons were, two architects, Signer Balestra, and 
ayoung manof thenameof Itlar; two raodelIers_; and 
a draughtsman, Theodore, a Calmuc, of great talent 
jn drawing antique ^urfs. They reached Constan- 
tinople about the middle of May, 1800, when the 
French were in ftdl poseesei(« of Egypt. They were 
sent, however, as soon as opportunity offered, to 
Athens, where Lusieri Bflemrds joined them, and 
nheie, from Aug^t 1800, to the month of April 
I80I, they were prmcipiJIy smpkyed m making 
drawings, at a very considerable expense on the part 
of Lewd Elgin. 

In proportion to the chai^eof a&jrain the Eng'lish 
TriatioQs towank Turkey, the facUities of access were 
increased, and aboot the middle of the swmHier of 
1801 all diffiodtieswere oTerciMie. Lord E^n then 
received very strongly expressed firmauns from Jhe 
Porte, which were carried by the Rev. Dr. Hunt, the 
riiaplain of the Embassy, to the Vaivode of Athens 
and the Disdar of the Acropolis, and which aUowed 
bis Lordship's agents not > only to "fix scaSbtding 
n>uod the antieRt Tem[de o( the Idob," as the Par- 
thenon was caHed, " and to mould the omainenta] 
sculpture and visible figures thereon hi p]iast«r and 
gypsum,*' but " to take away any pieces of stone with 
old inscriptions or figures thereon ;" a specific per- 
mission being' added, (o excavate in a particular place. 
Lord Elgin subsequMtly viated Athens himself with 
aidditional tirmauns, and having received whife at 
Constantinople very urgent re^nvsentatioia froffl 

• William Richard Hamilton, Esq., afterwards Brilish ininiaMr 
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Lusieri on the tlmost daily injury vhich the originds 
were au^jn^ ffoin the violent hands of the Turks, 
who were engcged in dilapidating' the building piece* 
meal, in order to dispose of the fragments to travel- 
lers, he was at length induced to consent to tbe 
remoTal of whole pieces of sculpture, and thus after 
some yean spent in the operation, Eucc«eded in 
acquiring all those exquisite statues, and aiti and 
bassi rilievi which are now called the Elgin Marbles. 

At his Lordship's departure from Turkey in 1808, 
he withdrew five out of the sx artists, sent home 
what he had collected, and left Lusieri to continue 
such further operations as might tend to make his 
collection more complete. 

In 1811, Mr. Perceval was disposed to recom- 
mend the sum of 30,000;. to be given for the collec- 
tion as it then existed, but ^e offer was declined on 
the part of Lord Elgin, who still continued to add 
to ina treasures. As late as 1812, eighty cases addi- 
tional to the collection arrived in England *. 

In 1S1& the negotiation was renewed. Lord Elgin 
offering, in a petition to the House of Commons) 
to transfer the property of his Collection to the public, 
upon such conditions as the House might deem 
advisable, after an inquiry upon evidence into its 
merits and value. 

In the House of Commons this proposal met with 
a partial opposition. On one Bide, it was regretted 
that these sculptures should have been taken trorn the 

* Among ths arlicles adJcd at this time, wore the neck aod 

' iboulden ot Ihe colosul centml figure of thi weilem pedimcn^ 

called bj Vlaconli, Neptune ; the forehead of MineTvi ; and the 

two beadi of iha horiei of Hyptriaa ; three mecopes, the moat 

twenly slabs of the prDcesiion on the frieie ; ul antique lyre, and 
Iws anclsDl flulea oE oedar wood ; a bronie nrn, wllb > marble 
um which endoied it j and a «ablaet of nedili. 
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Spot where they had remained for bo many ages; 
that the most celebrated temple of Greece should 
have been stripped of its noblest ornaments. The 
method of obtaining these antiquities was termed dis- 
honest and flagitious. The House was reminded, 
that when the tirmaun was presented to the Vaivode 
of Athens, presents of vdue were acknowledged to 
have been delivered to him. In short, that it was 
in his official chiiracter alone that the permis^on to 
carry away these marbles was obtained by the Eimbav 
sador; and that, as a representative of his Majesty, 
Liord Elgin had laid lumself under obligations to a 
foreign court, to which he was sent in order to watch 
the interests and maintain the honour of his country. 
In answer to this, it was contended that these objects 
were lyinff in their own country in a course of destruc- 
tion ; that the Turks viewed them with apathy, and 
were even in the habit of shooting at them • ; thai 
Lord Elgin went into Greece with no intention to 
commit ravages on her works of art ; that his first 
design was to take drawings of her celebiated archi- 
tectural monuments, and models of her works of 
sculpture, both of which had been executed to a great 
extent ; that nothing more entered into liis design 
till he saw that many of the pieces, of which his pre- 
decessors in this pursuit had taken drawings, had 
entirety disappeared ; that some of them were buried 

• Thai &e Turk] were ia the htbit af mutilatiag the Parlhentn 
figures, before the Christiina look in jatenst in the ruins of 
AtbeDi, is evideot fram wfail the Sieur de ti Guillell£re says Id 
hit 'AlhenesAncienneelNouvelie,' 12mo. P»r. 1675, p. 192. 

"Tout cell ■ couni grand riique d'estre ruinf par le scrupule 
de U religion Mahomelane, qui at souffre aucune figure de choaa 
Mimies. II y en a meiDie quelquet-unes qui lonl muliifes, 
Maii enlln lei jilus honnesles gens d'enlr'eux ont expliqu^ Itur 
loy plus favorablemenl, et atrtiii 1> luitle de ces debris ; » 
meama la puissance du ciel s'en est meslfo," &c. The interim 
at Una tima vu iti«d for * Uojque. 
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in ruioB, some burnt into lime, and others either con- 
verted entire, or even pounded into materials for build- 
ing ; in short, that the malice of man had done more 
injury to these remains thafi either time or accident, 
and that they were subjected to daily dilapidations and 
constant ruin ; that in Turkey upon all introductions, 
whether with or without a tirmaua, the local authori- 
ties must be propitiated with presents ; that so far from 
having brought away these marbles in his character 
of ambassador, not a piece had been removed from 
Athene till Lord Elgin had returned, and, of course, 
till his official influence bad ceased. Lusieri continued 
to be employed in 1816 under his Lordship's orders. 

T^e Committee of the House of Commons, to whom 
inquiry concerning the collection was referred, came 
to a unanimous opinion in &vour of Lord Elan's 
conduct and claims, an opinion dis^nctly expressed in 
the R«port which was the result of their examination. 

They stated that, before Lord Elgin's departure 
for Constantinople, be communicated his intentions of 
bringing home casts and drawings from Athens, for 
the benefit and advancement of the fine arts in this 
country, to Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, and Mr. Dundaa, 
su^^esting to them the propriety of considering it as 
a national object, fit to be undertaken and carried 
into effect at the public expense ; but that this recom- 
mendation was in no degree encouraged, either at 
that time or afterwards. 

It is evident, their Report says, from a letter of 
Lord Elgin to the Secretary of State, 13th January, 
1SQ3, tl^ he considered himself as having no sort d* 
claim for his disbursements in the prosecution of these 
pursuits ; though he stated, in the same despatch, tbe 
beavy expenses in which they had involved him, so 
as to make it extremely inconvenient for him to forego 
any of the usual allowances to which ambassadors 
at other courts were entitled. It could not, therefore, 
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be doubted th&t he looked upon himself in this respect 
Bs acting in a character entirely distinct from his 
official situation. But whether the gtivemment from 
whom he obtained permission did, or could, so con- 
sder him, was a question which could be solved only 
by cunjecture and reasoning, in the absence and defi- 
ciency of all positive testimony. 

The committee ftirther observed, that the only other 
piece of sculpture which, according, to evidence, had 
been removed from its place on the ParthenoD for the 
purpose of export, was taken by M. Choiseul Gouffier, 
when he was ambassador from Frasce to the Porte; 
but whether that nobleman did it by express permis- 
sion, or is some less ostensible way, no means, of 
ascertaining- were within the committee's reach. 

It was undoubtedly at various times an object with 
the French government to obtain possession of some 
of these valuable remains ; and it seemed probable, 
according to the testimony of Lord Aberdeen and 
others, that at no great distance of time they mi^ht 
have been removed by that government from their 
original site, if they had not been taken away and 
secured for this country by Lord Elgin*. 

Chandler says that Morosini, after the siege, was 
ambitious to enrich Venice with the spoils of Athens ; 
and, by an attempt to take down the prindpal group 
of the western pediment, hastened its ruin. 

The charges attending the formation, removal, and 
placing of Lord Elgin's collection in London, in- 
cluding conveyance, salaries, board and accommoda- 
tion to artists at Athens, and literally all their sup- 

• See also Ihe Memorandum of the Earl of Elgin's Pursuili 
in Greece, 4lo. 1810, p. 5. Some of Ihe penons employed in 
colleciing for M. de Choiseul Oouffiti't Uuaeum were remsiDlni 
■1 ALheas.vhen Sir John HobKcugevas there Iti 1810, haiine.u 
he expfeBses it, " (he Bame vicBJ, which nolhing but iriKbilil; 
prevented them from accomplish I Dg." Journey through Albuiii, I 
&c^ p. 346, note. I 
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pKea; scaSbldings, packin^cases, payment to Turkish 
i^wurere ; transit of some of the property in hired 
vessels to England, and loss occasioned b; the wreck- 
it^ of one ; the weigfhing; up of the marbles, which 
formed the sole cargo of one of these, by means of 
divers procured from the distant islands of Calymna, 
Coa,&c.*; the unfavourable exchange of money; the 
cost of erec^ng convenient and sufficient buildings for 
the marbles when arrived in London ; arranging the 
casts, and attendance on the collectian-, formed a 
large and heavy amount, from 1T99 to I6M3, of 
62,440f.. including 23,2402. for the interest of money; 
and, according to a supplemental accompt continued 
from 1B03 to 1816, to no less a sum than 74,000/., 
including the same sumfor interest. 

Two valuations, and only two in detail, of the col- 
lection were laid before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, difering most widely in the particulars, 
as well as in the total. One from Mr, Richard Payne 
Knight amounted to Zb.fiOVL, the other from Mr. \iih 
liam Richard Hamilton amounted to 60,8U0i.t The 

• Lord Eljnn, in the Appcndli 1o the Commlllee'i Report, 
p. G5, uy«, " iSiera »a>, besidei Ihe Ion of my vcrael (the 
Menror), an Hngliih copper-boltomcd yacht, which wu cut away 
of CErip), wilh no nihcr cargo on board than mme of iha Kulp< 
tur«>. The pnce and charge) on tfaia vesacl (which, froni ihi 

nalnr« of her «oy»g«, could no' ' * ■ ■ - 

nperationi, which continued Ihre 
cannot be tiated under -SOOO/.*' 

t The following an ihedMail* otlhewvdnitioni: — 
Mr. Fatki Knioht'i. 

" Recumbent itatue of Hercu!et<, M on the coin) £. 
of Crolon, with little of [he aurtice remaining 1500 



PngnwDloflba headof ahone, ¥ery fine . . 250 
Carried fbrwuil . . £3410 



n>ured in Turkey), and Iho 
1, in recoveriDglhe mublci, 
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only other sum mentioiwd u k money price, ma in 
the evideiice of the £hI of Aberdeen, who muiied 

Brought forward . . . £3450 
FrafrowDti of about tan draped trunk), from the 

pBdimenti of the Parlhcdon, mail of which i 

. appear lo be of Ih* lime of Hadrian . . . 2000 
Fourteen Uetopes, of various degree! of metil, 

all corroded, and mostly mucli mutilated . 7000 
Twelie piecu of the rrioe of (be C«I1, with 

parti SBlire 3600 

About thirlj-fiire more, completely ruised . . 1400 
Three capital*, and part of a cotumo, Cram the 

same temple 500 

Plaster casts from ditto, and ether lempln . . 3&00 

A gtuite Scarabana 300 

A white oartlla Sorsa, camplste and eiilin,bnt 

coarce 500 

Various shafts and Uacka of marble .... 350 

Ditto of porphyry 350 

Various frajmeols of (tatoary and relief . . . SOO 

Vanoui ditto of architectuia 300 

Caryatii from the Propyls!, much Injured < . 200 

Nine broken marbU urui 450 

One wrought brass ditto ISO 

One inscribed earthen ditto l&O 

Inicriplions, &c 300 

Uedals 1000 

£25,000 
Hi. Wuiuh RicaaiD Himiltom'i VaLDAnoK. 

"Tbaiena £4000 

IlisBus 4000 

Femalccraup 4000 

Ditto 4000 

Iris 2000 

Three hones' baadi 2000 

Torso of Neptune SOO 

Remainder of the pedioient .... 2000 

Pediment . . 22,300 
. . Gained forward . . , £22,500 
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35,0001. as s conjectural estimate of the yi]xAe, 
without entering into particulais. 

The committee having aaoeriained the .prices paid 
for other (xlebrated collections of marbles, more 
especially for the Townleyan Marbles, and those from 
j^gfina, and from Fhigaleia in Arcadia, came to the 
resolution that they should notbe justified, in behalf of 
the public, if they were to recommend to the House any 
extension of Mr. Perceval's offer to a greater amount 
than 5000/. Under all the circumstances of the case 
they judged 35,0001. to be a reasonable and sufficient 
price for this collection. The act of the legislature 
by wtuch it was procured for the pilblic was dated 
July the Ist, 1816. The policy of acquiring it is be- 
coming; every day more evident. It is a fact worthy 

Bfought tomri . . . £22,500 

Metopes (19) 10,000 

Filly-lhree piieei of Ihe frieze, il 400J. . . 30,300 

Bwxho 1000 

Ciryili 700 

CuU from the P>rtheaon 1000 

Doric columntiDiI trchiteclura 400 

Ionic diUo and dillo 600 

InKriptioD 2000 

Etruacan ba»-re1iela 200 

Vatet rrom Atheni 400 

Bronu IIM 200 

Medili aOO 

Dnwiagi 600 

£60,800 
" Articlet on wfaich no value wbiterer i< «ct io Ibe foregoing 
list .' 

Cuti from the Temple ofTheteui. 

Ditto from the Cboragic Honumenl. 

Sun-dial. 

Various head* trpm Athena. 

A unique tyre in cedar wood. 

SarcophigDi, Fragmenti of arcbilectnrt, and 
aqHilchnl HonuniDU." 
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of raCOTd, that, with s view to wmit the crent of tin 
English parliament pmcbamng or refiutng then 
marbieft, the present King of Bavuia had lodged 
SO.UOOi. in an Eng^liah banldng-houw. The possts- 
sion of this coilectioB has estabUshed a natioml 
•ehool of sculpture in out country, founded on tlie 
noblest models which human art has ever produced 

Tueedays and Thursdays in every week, and Ik 
whole month of September in every year, when 
day-light is usually the steadiest uid strongest, aie 
now exclusively devoted to artists and students in 
the Elgin and Townleyau Galleries in the Bri^ 
Museum. 



CnjkrRR II. 

THB TOPOSKAPm OV ATHKNJf AND tTB unOHBOVB- 



Pkkhapb Om name of no city of aMiqmtf hu b«coina 
more f&nt)1ntr to alt chssea of readers in modern 
limes than AtheiK; a circumslBiice no ks» dfte W 
the real influence which, during a long period, ft 
exercised on the ciTilizatiott and improTemetrt of the 
human race, than to the adnriraUe specimens of art 
^rhich it has transmitted to after tiniea. Under thn 
teiTti of art we comprehend both the models of arritf- 
tecture and scnlptnre, which are now contributing (o 
form and correct the taste of the present age, and 
those tDTitkn spedmena of excellence in historieai 
cnsmpositiOTi, in the drama, in metsphysica) and moral 
disquisitioii, which form no small part of tbe studies 
of youth in modem days. We hare indeed been 
long ^miliar with the best writers of Athens, and no 
sniall industry and learning hsre, for more then two 
centuries, been applied to illustrate and explain their 
texts. Bnt our accurate acquaintance with the topo- 
graphy of Athens, and its esistiag' monuments of 
architecture and scuTpture, rs entirely new, and not 
yet eoraptete ; and wc baTe now b^uw to team how 
much of the virittat remains of paat ages may be 
explained by a reference to the durable monuments 
of stone. The instructors of youth have now new 
stores opened to their inqniry, from which tfiey may 
draw abundant materials for rendering ctassical edu' 
(»tion a more rational and attratiiTe pursuit. We 
nay sa^ affirm, that iJmost erery addition, how- 
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ever minute, to our knowled^ of Grecian topogra- 
phy and moDUmeats, will be found to throw light on 
Eome hitherto obscure passage, and to give a life and 
ireshness to the writers of antiquity, that will prove 
one of their greatest atlractiona. Those who read 
the historians of antiquity merely iu translaCioos, 
find it more difficult to s^ze the true spirit of the 
narrative and the character of the people, than one 
who is well acquainted with the original languages. 
But the true understanding of many important poli- 
tical events in the history of an ancient country is not 
attainable either by the scholar or the unlearned, 
without a- clear conception of what that country is, — 
of its mountains, rivers, climate, productions, — and 
especially of those spots which, like Athens, were fiir 
so many centuries the dwelliug-place of an ever busy 
and restless people, whose intellectual energies have 
left us so rich a legacy of thoughts and actions. 
Both those who are obli^^ to confine themselves to 
the reading of ancient authors in modem versions, 
and those who can comprehend the originals, will 
find in Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophan, and 
in the dramatic writers of Athens, an additional 
charm, when description has made them familiar 
with tlie localities and objects alluded to by these 
authors. 

On landing in the now almost deserted harbour of 
Porto Leone, the ancient Firsug of Athens, the 
tra:Veller advances into the interior about four miles, 
through a plain but little cultivated. The rock of the 
Acropolis, which is constantly in view, 8er\'es to point 
out the site of this antient city; and the iirst object 
which appears on entering the gate is the temple of 
Theseus, standing almost in its original condition, but 
little injured either by time or the hand of the bar- 
barian. So perfect does this edifice at first sight 
appear, that it contributes perhaps more powerfully 
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than imy otlier moBumeUt of Ath«is to call up thoscj 
asaoeiations with which <nre have been long fiuni- 
liarized. The town was very lately a heap of ruins, 
and nearly dejK^ulated ; but we are informed that 
at this moment building is going on rapidly in that 
part of the city which ia north of the Acropolis. 
During the last revolutionary war the Greeks were 
besieged in the Acropolis by the Turks, who held the 
town ; and while the fire of one party almost destroyed 
the mean buildings of the modern city, that of the 
assailants damaged the venerable edifices which crown 
the Acropolis. 

There is one spot in Athens, which nature has 
marked in such a manner that we recognise it at 
once. Stuart, describing modern Athens, says, "One 
priucipal feature cannot be mistaken; I mean an in- 
sulated rock, the site of the Acropolis. It b about 
a hundred and fifty feet in height, and in length upon 
its surface, which is nearly level, from lune hundred 
to a thousand feet; whilst its sides are every where 
a precipice, the western extremity alone excepted, 
^vhere with no small labour and diligence tlie en- 
trance has been constructed." 

But the real situation of Athens cannot be well un- 
derstood without a brief notice of the mountain ranges 
and plains of Attica. The great spine of the Grecian 
peninsula, which has a general direction from north 
to south, divides itself south of Thebes into two main 
branches: one runs towards the Isthmus of Corinth 
tilling up a great part of the land between the bays of 
Corinth and.£gina; the other takes a direction nearly 
due east, and forms a barrier between the rich valley 
of the Asopus and the less fertile district of Atdca. 
The region bounded by this mountain range on the 
north and west, and by the sea on the east, south, 
and south-east, b of a triangular ahape ; it is full of 
hills of moderate elevation, with a few tolerably fertile 

vol. .. , *,„,ilc 
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bitt not etUnflJTtf plttias ; it hu no iiftv^able stTMtns ; 
■ta Mil tn general is stony, and more snitable to the 
Tine, tbe dive, and the fig, Uian for gmn or pB»- 
tnr^ie; its area is not more than eight hundred 
aqoare miles, tiofdly exceeding one of oar avenge' 
sized English cotinties. Such is the territory tf 
Attica, Mpparently not higUy &roured with tbe gifta of 
nature, thoi^h the general salubrity of tbe c^mnfe, 
and its admirable geognf>lBca) position, coneurred W 
dcreEope the energies of a people who, more thaa any 
oUier, cMifined to so limited a spot, have atlia^ed the 
atleotion of after ages. 

The e«ntre, from wbich the mounf^ns of Attica 
and the Isthnms iterge, is Citbferon, 9(111 partly 
aovered vldi forests, and the mte of many old fra^ 
dhions. Under the antient name of Fames, and with 
varioas nuoea in modem times, the range fnns east- 
wafd, fbnmng a monMaiR barrier, which terminates 
en the eastern coast near the sHt of RiiamatB. The 
bigbest point of Phmes, wUch is nearly due north of 
Athens, is said to be abont four thousand fee^ thongh 
we are not aware that any exact cneasurement bas yet 
been made. Tliia eleTated range, where the cloods 
often eol)«et m ttmnder-skimis, and descend towards 
tbe plain of Athens, is in a^hf of the city ; and Aristo- 
l^nes, in hi» play, whkh bears tbe tancitui name of 
the Clonds, spoke to tbe eyes of his hearers when be 
makes Socrates say to the old gentleman who had 
eontie to take lessons in philosophy :— 
■ Socrata. Here, look this way, towards Fames ; 
for now I see the rfoods slowly descending. 

Strepnada. How ? where ? show me. 

Socrates. They come, many in nnmber, thRKigh 
Oie liollows and the forests, sloping their way. 

The more difficnh ascent of this range Is on the 
south or Athenian side. Sereral passes lead tbnmg^ 
it, whidi, m former d«ya, were fortified. One, which 



jB «<dl known In AUieniaa hietoi?, the paw of Ftiyle, 
now BiglvK»Btro (the vatek camp), preienU the 
sboiteat road, from Atbou to the plains of Beeotia. 
Ji WBs here that Thruybulus pofited faiineelf, when he 
wv prcpanng his descent on Athens And cocditaling 
Uw overthrow of the thirty tyranla. From this elcr 
vated position the eye wanders over the whole plain 
of Athens, Faking in the Acropolis, Hymettus, and 
Ibe more distant sea. The plan of an dd Athenian 
fort at Phyle can still be easily traced. 
. From Deceleia, a tract of no great elevation, but 
wild and uncultivated, runs in a eouth-eaxt direction, 
forming the truisition firom the range of Faroes to that 
of Pentelicus, and separating the higher portion of 
the Athenian plain from the plain of Marathon, which 
last opens itself to the sea that washes the eastern 
eboie of Attica. The plain of Athens runs in a south- 
westerly direcUon, and its eastern limit is determined 
by the Eange of Pentelicus, which, with Hymettua, its 
oontinuntim, alio runs south-west, till it terminates 
in the cape of {Foster. A strait line, joining Athens 
and the supposed site of Marathon, crosses the highest 
pcnnts of Pentehciis, so called from a little spot <^ the 
Dame of Pentele. This elevation is probabtyabove three 
thtHiBBod feet high. The prevaiUog rock in the wild 
distoict, which coimects Pames and Pentelicus, is a 
micaeeous slate, which forma also a part of Pentelicus. 
But this range contains also abundance of granular 
calcareous stone, which occasionally shows itself in 
the plains. The quarries of Pentelicus supplied ex- 
cellent marble for the public buildings of Athena, and 
furnished the chisels of Phidias, Piaiiteles, and other 
sculptors, with the materials for their art ". It formed 
also a considerable article of commerce, as Carrara 
marble does now. The Elgin marbles of tiie Mu- 
eeum oollection are from the quarries of PeotelicuK 
« PH>n. m. 35, &g. 
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Though no antient writer han exactly stated which 
of the AtUc mountains is Fentelicus, it is by no means 
difficult to detennine it with certainty. The name 
Mendeli or rather Penteli is still given to the eame 
mountain, and to a monastery which stands at a con- 
siderable elevation upon it ; and the discovery of the 
marble quarries leaves no doubt at all about t^e iden- 
tity of the spot The quarries are two, and lie at a 
considerable height up the mountain, though not on 
the very summit. A rather difficult ascent through 
groves of olives, oaks, pine-trees, cypresses, mulberry^ 
trees, and myrtles, leads to the quarries along a road 
cut in the rock, where occasionally marks of wheel- 
trackn are discoverable. The chief quarry is of con- 
eiderable size; and the material has been cut straight 
down, so as to leave clear traces of the workmen's 
labour. It is probable that the rock was got clean 
out, as appears to be the case in most antient quarries, I 
and that there was no loss by blasting, as in the 
ehorler process of modem times. It is not passible i 
that cattle could have been employed in taking, down ' 
the steep mountain, such huge masses, as we observe . 
in the constructions of the Acropolis (some of them I 
are more than twenty feet long) ; and it must have 
been a slow and laborious process to eSect by mere 
manual labour and rollers. These quarries have { 
probably never been worked since the time when 
Athens was embellished under the emperors: the 
Turks at least have always found abundance of ready- 
cut marble in the buildings of Athens for their use, 
without the trouble of going to the quarries of Pen- 
telicus. Their distance from Athens is about four 
hours or something: '^ss. 

The marble of Pentelicus would seem to vary very ; 
much in quality. , Some specimens in the Museum are ' 
compact and continuous masses, while others, espe- 
cially an Ionic column from the Awopolis, show an 
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irre^lar itnicture interrupted by intenperGed matter 
of a difierent kind, which, being Bubject to decompo- 
sition, leaves the marble in a shattered state, with a 
kind of irregular slaty structure. 

Hymettus is separated from Penteiicua by a small 
depression, but its general character and direction are 
the same. The name Hymettusseemaindeedtohave 
been once the general name for all this chain. Its 
quarries supplied the rich Romans with materials to 
.decorate their palaces, and one lias been observed by 
Gell which produces marble of a bluish tint The 
wild shrubs and tlawers which cover this mountain, 
such as the oleander, ciatua, a kind of thyme (Satureia 
.oapilata), &c. furnished abundant food for bees ; and 
the honey of Hjinritus, so celebrated by the antient 
poets, is still made in some quantity, and is noted for 
having a strong aromatic smell. Hymettus, which 
is but thinly clad with shrubs and flowers, presents 
about sunset,' when seen from Athens, a purply ap- 
pearance which forms a strong contrast with the deep 
colour of Pentelicus clothed in its mantle of myrtle 
and arbutus. This range, conlinued under the name 
of Hymettus, grows more bare and sterile as we ap- 
proach the sea ; and is in fact a mass of lock which 
does not maintain a single streamlet. A narrow pass 
separates this barren ridge from the more ftvoured 
Hymettus. Through this defile, and also through 
the wider opening already mentioned as separating 
the northern Hymettus from Pentelicus, we may pass 
from the plain of Athens to the level district now 
called Mesoghi, and by Strabo, Mesogsea (middle- 
land), which produces olives, and grain. This is one 
of the three greatest plains in Attica, the other two 
being the plain of the Cepbisus, or that of Athens, 
and the Thriasian. The southern angle of Attica is 
nearly filled up vritb the termination of the ntountain 
nuigea runniiig south lioiii ParDes>— a region mouDr 

f,S„,,,C 
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tainous, barren, and ill provided with ^ter, but one 
of Bome importance to the Athenians, for the silver 
mines which at one period in the history of the 
republic were extensively worked, and probably aire 
not yet exhausted. We may reasonably suppose that 
alai^ part of the extant silver coinage of Athens is 
made of the precious metal procured from the mines 
of Laurion. On the southern extremity of this pro- 
jecting; piece of laJid we find the remdns of an old 
Athenian fort; and included within the outer wall, 
and on the very margin of the sea the ruins of a 
temple of Athena. Fourteen columns still remain of 
a dazzling' whiteness, and hence the Italians have 
given to the promontory the name of Capo Colonna. 
The elevation on which the temple stands is about 
three hundred feet above the level of the sea. It is 
of the Doric order, heiastyle, and appears to be nearly 
of the same date with the Parthenon. 

The eastern boundary of the plain of the Cephisus 
is, as we have stated, the range of Pentelicus and its 
continuation Hymettus. The western limit is' formed 
by another oifset from the ran^e of Fames running 
south-west nearly parallel to the opposite range, and 
terminating in the high land opposite to the island of 
Salamis, which is here separated Irom the main land 
by a very narrow channel. This range is traversed 
by several passes, which lead from the plain of Athens 
to that of Eleusis, commonly called the Thriasian 
plain. The road from Athens to Eleusis, called the 
Holy Way, ran over this ridge ; the part to the south 
of the way was named ^Egaleos, and is known in 
Grecian story as the eminence under which Xerxes 
sat to view the sea fight of Salamis. This offset from 
Pames, of which ^flgaleos is the southern termination, 
not only forms a naturd boundary between the plains 
of Athens and Eleusis, but shows also traces of an 
old wall, once no doubt intended as a still further 
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protection to the Athenians against incursions from 
the west. This physical separation of the two great 
plains of Attica accounts for the old traditions of hos- 
tilities between the Eleusinians and Athens, at a 
period when they appear to have formed separate 
communities. The western boundary of the plain of 
Eleusis is a bold offset trom Parnes, almost impassable 
in its northern part ; it runs down to the western side 
of the bay of Eleusis, formerly separating the Rha- 
rian* and Thriasan plains IVom the little state of 
Maoris. This range had the name of Kerala, or the 
Horns, which is still preserved in that of Keratia. . 
On the coast of the bay of Eleusis, and principally 
on a small elevation, stood the antieat city of Elensis, 
mid it« &r'famed temples. The island of Salamis, 
with its irregular zigzag coast, tills up the entrance 
of the bay, leaving only a narrow channel at the 
eastern and western extremity, while the alternate 
projections and recedings of the main land and the 
island, give to the whole expanse of water as seen 
from Eleusis exactly the appearance of a lake. .In no 
one direction can the eye ft>llow the waters of the little 
gnlf to their junction with the sea. The great temple 
of Oemeter (Ceres) stood on the eastern dope of the 
eminence, and was once numbered among the four 
noblest edifices that the Greeks had ever erected in 
honour of their deities. It is now a heap of ruins, and' 
its site is in great measure covered with modem con* 
struclions. Still its general plan can be pretty well. 
made out. In an inner court or chamber i of this 
temple is an insulated mass of stone, with rounded 
depressions, which some suppose to have been the 
pedestal of the mutilated, colossal statue which was 
found near iL This fragment was removed to England 
and is now in the ve&tibule of the public library of 

■ The Rharian is a small plain, forming tne irtittm part of lh« 
brier Thriasian plain. 
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the UnWeraity of Ctunbridge. It ii genenll^ eup« 
pos^d to be the figure of Ceres, but whetW in a 
stuiding or sitting position eeems doubtful, and thiq 
otuinot be determined because it is broheii off just 
under the bosom, and the lower part is lost. Flax- 
man h>s rBttarod it in a drawing', and represented it 
in a utting attitude. On the head ii a calathus or 
basket, and the whole haa so much the appearance 
of t, caryatid fifrure, that some have supposed that it 
vas one of several which adorned the temple. 

Several email streams water the plain of Eleusis, 
among which the Cephisus is the only one whose 
nune is familiar to us. It enters the gulf a Uttle east 
of Eleusis, but, like all the Attic atreanu, conveys no 
])aiy of water to the sea. 

We Qiaj observe now that Attica is composed of 
tbree prini^pal plains, the Thriasian, or Eleusioian, 
tiie moat westerly ; the Athenian in the centre ; and 
the Mcaoghi, or Mcsogea, separated from the central 
plain b; the range of Hymettua. The plain of M»- 
rathon, which is of smaller dimensions, may be added 
to the rest : the Feiraio district, north of Fames, and 
along the aautbern bank of the lower course of the 
Aaopus cannot properly be considered as a part of 
Attica. 

The plain of Athens itself is watered by two streams, 
whose insignificance forms a striking contrast with the 
histoiical associations attached to their names. The 
Iltsaus rises behind the monastery of Sirgiani, on 
Uount Hymettus, in a pleasant district. Its souroe 
is clear, though not very abundant ; but the water 
nrarly disappears at the foot of the hill, and what 
little remains is consumed in the plantations of Ambe- 
Idkipo (the vineyards), which lie north of Athens, or 
is carried off in pipes for the use of the city. Though 
joined by the Uttle Eridanus, the Ilissus, except when 
swollen by sudden rain, has hardly .any water in its 
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bed when it approaches the east side of the city. Its 
channel takes a western bend south of the hill of the 
Museium, where it terminates before it can reach the 
sea. The Cephisus which flows on the west side of 
the city, about two miles distant from the Acropolis, 
runs in a double stream, nearly due south, and has 
its-sources further north from Athens than the Ilissus. 
Some of its spriiigs are in the range of Faroes. 
This stream also does not reach the sea, its waters 
being drwned off to supply the gardens and olive- 
grounds. Between the city and the port it forms, 
near the latter, some low marshy ground, now the 
resort of numerous wild fowl. This district, in its 
present state, must be unwholesome, and probably 
always has been so ; though u better cultivation might 
undoubtedly diminish the marshy ground near the 
coast, by carrying off the waters of the Cephisus for 
the cultivation of the higher part of the plain, and 
diverting what is not wanted into the narrow channel, 
vrhich is indicated as communicating with the chief 
port*. 

In their natural state, the Ilissus and Cephisus 
probably united south of the dty, and formed in the 
low grounds, between it and the sea, extensive 
ewamps, which, in rainy weather, would communi- 
cate with the sea. This will help to explain the 
reason of the Pireus not being occupied as a 
dwelling-place till so comparatively late a period. 
The city, in addition to the greater security offered 
to its inhabitants by the natural fortress of the Acro- 
polis, possessed the advantages of salubrity and a 
supply of better water. 

Athens itself, in ils fuH extent, oocupied several 
eminences, which look more like detached masses than 
parts of a regular ridge : tliough they are connected 

* S«e L«ike's Flu of 4ttio>3 nd iti Htrboun, &<:• 
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one vtth Muithei, tbsy ftppaar ta be entirely lepiMrate^ 
from the nage of Pentelicus and Hymettus. Oa« 
ntmvkf^kis feature, whieh ahavn itself in fttnuHtarevy 
TJew of the Boenery of Atheng, is bq emineooe higlu* 
thftn the Mropeiia, uul not included within the tnaa 
dtrn or antieot wali, though the latter appnwoiied 
doH to Its bue- This emiDence, nair railed St;. 
George, with its peaked top, ataada to the north-«wit 
of the city, and, aing^ularly enough, we are not M» 
I9 aaeigD, with certainty, its antient name: Bpon* 
and Colonel Leake suppose it maybe the Anaheamiia 
af Pausaqiss (Attica, ehap. 33). 

In ord^ to form a clear idea of the great features 
of Athana, and oTthose sites which maybe considered 
M determined with certainty, we must take the Acro^ 
polia u our centre, and follow tbe guidance of Colonel 
l^ako. The general direction of the hill of the Acropolis^ 
in its length, lies eaat and west. Opposite the western 
ntremity of the Acrapolis, and separated from it by » 
d^neaaion, which serves as a cammunication between . 
the north and south sides of the Acropolis, we see tlMf 
noky BiniiieBce of ihci Areit^agus, or hill of Ares 
(UiUfl)- Here, ucording to the old raythoe, Oreate^ 
was tried for the murder of his mother Clytemncstrs, 
and acquitted by the easting vote of Athana, tb« 
totelary goddeas of the city. The Athenian court of 
Arwopagus, which took cognizance of anch Crimea «■ 
murder, occupied the eastern eitremity of the hill. 
When the Persians under Xerses entered the forBdceu 
city of Athens (b. o. 460), they took their stations 01^ 
the Areiopagua oppotite to the Acropolis, which they 
were besieging : this passage alone is sufficient to 
identify the position. THk Pnyn, the most usual place 
for public meetings during the flourishing periods of 
the FBpublia, is 9 height westward of the AreiopaguK, 

• VsLi].p.e3. 
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nd fMrtlj at tewt wiAin tBe Itonto of the smtlrat dty. 
iu mk and massy wall ia&eaies a high antiqaitji 
ftiid hua we find also the 6effui or pnlpU of itone from 
which the orators addrmied the assemblies of the 
peoplK Thoi^h the hill of Ihe Areiiqmgtis hm partly 
betweeA the AcropoKs and the Pnyx, It does not 
inttinteilt lh« viaw of the Fropyhea from the befna of 
the Fnys; anA with a knowledge of this fitct, wc 
nacf belter eompishend the words of Demoethene* *i 
who, Is enbtaetatijig to the Athenian eoclmai or 
fiabtie anembly, the great worka with which their 
aiK«6t«ti« embellished the dty, says emfJhatimDy— ' 
ThMS I'mpyhe^— pointing to one of the nobkat edi- 
Roes of AtheSB wliksh, front its eleraUd sitoatlon, Wa« 
lull in ri^t of the place of assembly. 

The Mil of the Mnwiiim, whi^ is rimosl as h^h 
M the Acropolis, is south of the Pnyx, and sepBrMed 
from it by B narrow depression alon^ which one road 
frost the Firaus now nina. The antient wail is still 
traeeid alofip; its summit, and just wittrin its limits 
we find one of the few existing edifices of Athens, the 
tnonameirt of Fhilopapptis. This building of Fen-' 
telie tittrble was erected in Ute time of the Emperor 
Tnyan, and, though 'PBusaaiaft merely says it is the 
nfoimment of a Syrian, we read on the inscription 
the oeotte of Fhilopappus, a descendant of the Greek 
kings of Commagene on the Euphrates. 

In the south-eastern quarter of the city, between the 
Acropolis and the Ilissus, sixteen magnificent Corifc 
thisn columns, ft^ feet in diameter, and above 60 feet 
Ingb, are all t^st remain of the great temple of the 
Olytitpian Jupiter. Tbe^ stand on ft raised platform, 
supported by a wall, the fragments of which show that 
the whole circuit was S!3€0 i«et« a measuremcHt which 
BgrecD preUy well with the fow ttsdia of raosaiAn 

■ ai^ntte(f0(, tip. 10. 
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.We may form some idea of the progressve clila[Bdatioii 
of the great buildings of Athens, since they attracted 
attention in modern times, by the ftict that several cen- 
turies .ago there were twenty-seven columns standing, 
and several inscriptions remaining which are now lost: 
in Stuart's time there were seventeen columns. The 
first foundation of a temple on this spot is referred by 
Pausanias to the time of Deucalion, that is, to a time 
vnknowQ. The later plan was probably a much 
enlarged one, and indeed much too great for the Athe- 
DJans to accomplish. Dicsaichus, a Greek geographer 
who visited Athens about b. c. 300, says that " the 
Olympium was only half finished, but the magnitude 
of the design was wonderful," This temple was not 
completed till the. time of Hadrian, a period of about 
four hundred years from the time of Dicffiarchus' visit ; 
thus adding one to the various instances recorded of 
the alow progress of some of the largest building of 
antiquity, and useful as explaining the appearance of 
other edifices ttiat never appear to have been fiaished- 
The conquest of Athens by Sylia, b, c. 87, delayed its 
completion. The conqueror carried off the columns 
to Rome, and applied them to decorate the temple of 
Jupiter of the Capitol *. This edifice in its perfect 
state was one of the largest and most splendid build- 
ings of antiquity. The whole length was 354, and 
the breadth 171 feet. It consisted of a cella flanked by 
a double row of pillars, twenty on each side ; while at 
the front (pronaos), and the back (posticum), it had 
four rows of ten columns each. A colossal chrysele- 
phantine statue of the deity was placed in the interior, 
and the temple was loaded with statues of Hadrian, 
— a testimony of the gratitude or the flattery of the 
Grecian cities. It is difRcult to conceive what b 
become of the immense mass of materials and the 
• Plia. xixvi. 6. 
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statues,' unless ve suppose that many of them are 
buried in the earth. Within a few yards from the 
north-west angle of the Olympium stands the arch of 
Hadrian ; it formed, apparently the entrance to the 
south-east quarter of the city bordering on the Ilissus, 
which this architectural emperor embellished, and 
honoured with the name of Hadriatiopalia, or the city 
of Hadrian. On the north-west side of the arch is 
the following inscription, eis usual, in capital letters : — 

"This is Athens the iDoIeat cilf of Theaeaa," 
meaning of course the northtcest part. On the south- 
east side of the arch is this inscription : — 

"Tbii it the city of Hidriin, ind not the city af Theseus ;" 

meaning obviously the part between the archway and 
the Ilissus". 

Pausanius informs us that Athens possessed only 
one natural source of sweet water, the fountain of 
Callirrhoe.otherwisecalled Enneacninos. The descrip- 
tion of Athens by this Greek writer is so obscure, as to 
the relative position of objects, that without other help 
it would be impossible to identify Cailirrhoe. But 
Colonel Leake has shown most clearly, that we must 
look for this once famous spring at that part of the bank 
of the Ilissus, which is nearest to the south-east angle 
of the peribolus of the Olympium. Unless this point as 
to the site of Cailirrhoe is clearly made out, there must 
remain considerable doubt about many interesting sites 
in Athenian topography. Tt appears that the name 
Callir<3i still exists, or at least did exist in Wheler's 
time, and that the vein of Water from the north, which 
is now almost obstructed by the earth on the banks ot 

■ There is no donbt thit Colonet Uike's eiplsnalion of lhe» 
lines and his inferences ira petfectly correct. Chindler'i «up- 
poiition tboM the mode «[ reading the lines ii not «o(th notice. . 
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ih^ stf^am, might fag&iri he ctrtiverted into h 
bf sweet vnter : that of the IlissuA is bmckish, and 
not fit for drinking'. It Is probable^ however, that 
the fininttiin Of CtilUrrho^ tKa never ptentifu) enough 
U> ftimlsh till nnUmited fiUpply ; for we lears front 
Herodotos (tI. 137), that when the Pelasgi tilled the 
Itinds At the base of Hymettiis, the Athenians com- 
plained of their ill treatment to the boys and girls trho 
were Sent to the Sprittgs^ It seems likely entnigh that 
the dispute was about the possession of the fresh 
water. 

One of the greatest of the public works of Athens 
was the stadium of Herodes Atticus, a rich Athenian, 
who lived at the time when Pausanias was making 
his tour in Oreece. This stadium, which was origi 
nally colisttucted in its present form by the orator 
LycuTgue, b. c. 3d0, for the Fanathenaio games, is 
on the east bank of the Ilissus, and nearly opposite 
to the Olympinn), though turned in a different direc- 
tion. It was formed in the bed of a torrent, advan- 
ta^ being taken of the high ground at the back and 
the side;;, as was usual in theatres and other similar 
constructions in Greece. The form of the ca'oea or 
area of the stadinm remains, though the marble seals 
with which Hefodes decorated it, at an immense ex- 
pense, have all disappeared. The length of the inte- 
rior, designed for the speetators, is S75 teet ; and when 
we consider that the games could be viewed also from 
the slope of the hills that rise above the stadium, the 
number that could partake of the gratification naust 
have been prodigious. Spartianus, in his life of Har 
drian, tells ue that the emperor treated the Athemana 
wHh games in the style ol' the Roman amphitbeatre, 
by exhibiting the spectacle of a thousand wild airimals 
at once. Pausanias, who saw this stadium, just after 
the embellishments of Herodes, speaks in terms of 
admiration of the structure, which indeed was hardly 
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surpassed in magnitude, and certuiil; not in costliness 
of materials, by the amphitijeatTes of the Romans. 
It difiersd, however, from them in form : the upper 
part, or that furthest removed from the river, was of a 
circular shape; while, from the sxtremity of the curved 
part on each side, branched out two [wrallel straight 
arms, which extended to the banks of thellissus. 

The buildings on the summit of the Acropolis will 
be noticed in another place, but we muEt not omit 
to mention the probable sites of a &w that were 
placed around the lower part of it. No one can 
now doubt that we must look for the vestiges of 
the great Dionjsiac theatre near the south-east angle 
o( the Acropolis. Part of jt, as usual, was scooped 
in and backed against the rock that rose above it, 
whil« the extremities which pnyected into the level 
groi)n4 waff cpttUructed of nusoor^. But so iit^ 
r^maioa of the building that it is quite impossible to 
B»; how fiir it d^soendeii into the plain, or what wa« 
th# fml diftmet^. In a oity, however, where dra- 
mfiiio »i(hihitiqi)s fonned lO la^e a. part of pubUc 
{UfluBempiit and stota policy, we may reasonably sujto 
poB« tb#t the dimensions gf the Dionysiac theatre were 
suitable to the population of Alhena. Dicnarchus 
^pe^s from the midst of his . corrupt teit in high 
terms of this structure : he colls it " the fioest in th« 
world." pausanias describea a cave '' at the summit 
af the theatre in the rocks under the Aoropolis," whioh 
is still there ; and its choiagic inscription and archir 
taclural decorations prove its connection with tha 
thaotre. A statue, called the statue of Bacchus, which 
was seated on the entablature of the small temple 
inade out of the cave, ia now in the British HuBeum. 
The hole in the rock is now the chapel of our Lady 
of the Cave, called Panaghia Speliotisss. ,A brass 
coin of Athens, now in the British Museum, repre- 
sents the part of the theatre which ia cut in the rock, 
»nd det«nnines its ails .beyond all diapute; we here 
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Tbeitre of Bacchua, 

Bee the Parthenon rising over the wall of the Acro- 
polis, and the Propylffia to the left of it. Pausantas 
also describes a. street which he calls the Street of 
Tripods, leading from the Prjtaneium to the Dio- 
nysiac theatre. " It contained," he says, " several 
temples dedicated to the gods, on which there sttxxl 
tripods of" bronae, the work of the best artists." 
There is a monument still existing at Athens which 
appears to belong to the class described by Pausanias, 
and to conflrm the idea of the hollow in the south-«a8t 
angle of the Acropolis, denoting the site of the great 
theatre. It is natural, as it has been well remarked, 
that we should expect to find the triumphal monu- 
ments of the victorious choragi near the place ol 
victory. The monument to which we allude is that 
vulgarly called the Lantern (Fanari) of Demosthenes; 
it is now walled into one angle of Ihe Capuchin con- 
vent, which stands near the east end of the Acropolis. 
The inscription on the architrave informs us that it is 
the clioragic monument of Lysicrates, erected B. c. 
340, to commemorate the victory of the youth of the 
tribe Acamantis, at the festival of Dionysus. It is a 
small round edifice of marble with six slender Corin- 
thian columns: the diameter is only about 5J feet 
The lop has a sloping roof, surmounted by a tlower- 



li>e ^mw^epi, oviglnelly intended to bo1() the tripod 
of Lyiiofates. If. is » be&utifu) little speoimen of 
architectHral dpour^tion ; and may be «e«q any dtiy ia 
London, in Hegsflt Sti^t, perched upon the top of » 
churah-n^-a ^ituatioq (lot q^lte lo »pprspriBta v» that 
whicii the origiaal o^oipi^' 

Tbfi remains of the (beatrq st the iouth>weat end of 
the Aoropoliq ^?b probably (hose of the Odeion (Mu- 
sical Theatre) of Herodes, Bometimes o»\led th^ The' 
ntro of Hegilla, afler hia wife. Fausaniaa reinarlii 
in his description of Aoh^a, that ihis Was the finest 
bntlding' of the kind in Greece, and that he had not 
described it in his acoonul of Attica, because it wai 
not bu'lt when he was writing that part of his worli. 
Frpm this we see thttt Athens was continuing; to rer 
oeiire ^nittelU^mentn as lale as the time of t}(e Antor 
qioeti- This theatre, Jilie otiiere, was a large segment 
of a circle ; the length of the chord sntitendiqg it 
within the walls ia 248 feet, which wonl4 allow, accord'' 
ing to Leaka, about eight thousand spectators. 

One r«iqar)(able little spot on the north-west aids 
of the Acropolis it al»o determinable with certainty—. 
tht) grotto of Pan nnd Apollo, whiclt was situated 
under the PrQpyliea,near alittle spring. Ngar the road 
at the west end of the hill, which forms (ha approach 
to the Acwpolia. we still find the spring and o»verni 
t};e latter fi^rnished with " (wo excavated ledges f(ur 
tJia altars and atatues of the deities, together with 
several nichea for votive ofierings) the water of the 
spring BOW supplies an wtitidal fountain a little 
lower down the hill, and is conveyed from thence hy 
&H aqueduct to the principal mosque near the bazaar*." 
This stream was in antient days used for a different 
purpose, haYing been carried by an aqueduct to aupply 
the horologium or wa(«r-elock of Andronicua Cyrr- 

• te»ke, p. 63. 
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hestes, which still remains at little distance from the 
north w&U of the Acropolis. This is the small 
building now Tulgarly called the Tower of the Winds, 
the reasonfm which will appear from the following 
description by Vitruvius* : — " Those who have ptud 
most attention to the winds m&ke them cig-ht in 
number, and particulmriy Andronicua Cyrrhestes, 
who built at Athens an octa^nal marble tower, and 
cut on each ftce the Sgure of the several winds, each 
being turned to tiie quarter from which that wind 
blows; on the tower he erected a marble column 
(meta), on which he placed a Triton of bronze, 
hiDlding out a rod in his right hand. And he so 
contrived it, that the figure moved round with the 
wind and constantly stood opposite to it ; the rod 
which was above the figure showed in what diiectjos 
the wind blew." The figures of the eight winds 
Were cut in relier, with tbeir names above tbem on 
the friezef. Immediately in the neighbourhood of 
Ibis monument was the New Agora, or Fnblic Place, 
in the quarter called Eretria. This is proved by the 
existence of the gateway, which Stuart firet detei^ 
mined to be the entrance into the Agora, and not, as 
Wheler and other early travellers supposed, a temple 
of Augustus. It consists of four Doric columns, sup- 
porting an entablature and pediment ; and the date 
of its erection is fixed in the time of Augustus, 
about B.C. 12. The various inscriptions upon it 
may be seen in Spon, Wheler, and Stuart. On the 
acroterion there was, as we learn from an inscription 
there, the statue of Lucius Ciesar, the son of M, V. 
AgrippB and Julia, and the grandson and adopted 
son of Augustus. " In the wall of the house which 
is oppo^te," says Spon, " there is an inscription of 
the lime of the Hadrian, regulating matters as to tha 

'I.e. . fSpon, ii. p. 13&. 
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sale of oil." This long inscriptioa which ia much 
dtunag^ed may be seen in Spoa. 

A little distance north of this geXe are remains of 
a very considerable edifice. " When complete," says 
Colonel Leake, " it was a quadrangle of 376 feet by 
252, adorned at the western end with a portal and 
colonnade of Corinthian columns, three feet in dia- 
meter, of which ten are standing. In the centre of 
the- enclosure are the ruins of a building, which now 
form part of the church of Uegfili Panaghia : they 
consist on one eide of the remains of aa arch, and on 
the other of an architrave, supported by a pilaster, 
and three columoa of the Doric order, which are one 
foot nine inches in diameter, and of a declining' 
periodof the arts ; round the inside of the quadrangle, 
ut a distance of twenty-three feet (rom the wall, are 
also Testig«s of a colonnade, and in the northern 
wail, which still exists, there is one large quadran- 
gular niche, 34 feet in length, and two circular 
nidira nearly equal to it in diameter." It is difficult 
to conceive that tliiscan be any other building than 
that which Colonel Leake supposes it to be, namely, 
the Great Stoa of Hadrian; the plan of which is thus 
bri^y but obscurely described by Pausanias (Attica, 
IS) ; — " His most splendid work is one hundred and 
twenty columns of Phrygian stone. The walls of the 
building are formed after the &!du^ Ofitoai (piazzas) ; 
and there are chambers or apartments therein, whose 
roofs {or perhaps rather 'ceihngs') are adorned with 
gilding and alabaster. The apaFtmeotfi are also orna- 
mented with statues and paintings, and fiirnished with 
books." Brief as this description is, we can so far 
understand it, by a comparison with what we suppose 
to be its remains, as to see that the munificent emperor 
had built an extensive piazza to accommodate the citi- 
zens, and that to gratify their taste he had formed, or 
perhaps only improved the public library, which waa 
adorned taith statues and paintings. We have very 



Blimerous ' inalaqees on record in ttntieat times of 

public libraries existing in J^rge cities ; a kind of 
■eBtablisbmentnipre necessary tlv&n «t the preaent day, 
when books can be produced ^t po much less expense 
since the invention of printing; but still wp gan not 
help considering the ecoapmy qf evBry towQ iagQia- 
ple(e without a puljlic library, 

One of the inost interesting edifices of Atheos baa 
1^ but few and dou^itful trtu^s of its existeuce, we 
(nean (he Fcecile, or painted piataa, which Colonel 
Leake places between the gateway of the New Agora 
and the t«mple of The^us, and about (wo huudFed 
yards froni the former, ]n the time of Pausaniivs this 
place was Bt(ll adorned with many paintings, repre- 
^^ting some of the great events in the Ath^fuaa 
mythus, and also sooie of their victories. In one part 
was paint«d the battle of lHarathon • : " The Platceanp 
4nd Athenians are represented as just coinatencing 
the engagement with the Persians; so fer neithcT 
party appears to hftv? the advantagfi. Qut farther db 
we see the b{irt)arians in flight, driving one viptber 
into the marsh ; and in the distance we spy the Phoe- 
nician galleys, and the Greeks massacring the barr 
harians who are hurrying in confusion on board thdr 

The Theseium, or temple of Theseus, to which we 
h^ve already alluded, stuids just within the modem 
walls on a natural eleyation, and also on au arti^cial 
EitbEtructkin of stone. It was built about b. c. 465^ 
and of course about thirty years before the Parthenon ; 
but its dimensions are inconsiderable when compared 
with those of the temple on the Acropolis. It is a 
peripteral hesastyle temple, with thirteen columns on 
each side, which are not quite 19 feet high, and only 
about three feet four inches in diameter at the base. 
The whole is constructed of Penlelic majrble. The 
pediment of the chief or eastern front was adoroed 
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with statues, but the western front had none. The 
ten metopes of the eaatem front, and the four adjoinin;; 
ones on each flank, are the only metopes adorned with 
sculptures ; but there are sculptures on the frieze 
over the entrance both of the posticum and pronaos. 
Unfortunately the Turks have disfigured all of them, 
though enoug-h remains to show that the labours of 
Hercules and Theseus were the subjects. The roof 
of the cella (which is 40 feet long within the walls and 
20 feet wide) is modem ; but with this exception and 
that of the two pillars of the pronaos, which have been 
removed to make way for a Christian altar, the temple 
is in perfect preservation. Jts present complete con- 
dition is no doubt mainly due to its having been 
turned into a Christian church, while the edifices on 
the Acropolis, which has at all times served as a 
citadel, have suffered in the calamities attendant on 
warfere. The traces of pain! of various colours on the 
figures of the metopes and the frieze are said to be 
still clearly discernible : this practice of painting the 
sculptures of Greek tempies seems to have been very 
common, and, as we learn from Fausanias, single 
statues also wereotten ornamented in this way. I'he 
old sculptured metopes of Sclinus were painted, and 
sculptured painted ornaments are also to be seen in 
the temple of Jupiter at iEgina, and in the Parthenon. 
Some assert that the Greeks borrowed this fashion of 
painting the sculptured ornaments of their temples 
from the Egyptians : this may be so, but we know 
nothing about the fact The interior of the Theseium 
was decorated with paintings in the time of Fausanias, 
and the stucco which held them is still to be seen. 
The quarter of the city in which the Theseium stands 
was one of the older parts, and was called the inner 
Ceramicus; according to one account, from a hero of 
the name of Cerameus, but more probably from the 
pottery once made there. A gate called Dipylum 
(Double-Gale) separated the ^n^B^ from the outer 
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CenunicuB : here two roads branclied out, ane ctHlei 
the Holy Way ran nearly due west to Eleusis ; the 
other, ia a north-west direction, led to the Aca/iemy, 
and thenpe to CoioQog the scene of one of Sophocles' 
noble dramas, and over the range of Panies'to Thebes. 
On the road from the Dipylum to the Academy, and 
without the city walls, were the biirying places and 
monuments of many of the greatest men of Athens, 
BOW i»)ly known to us from the brief description of 
Pausauias. Here was seen the tomb of Thrasybulus 
who overthrew the tyranny of the Thirty, and of Peri- 
cles, the beautjfier of Athens and at one time her 
elected ruler with more than kingly power, but 
without the title. Here also were the monuments 
of those who had fallen in some of the great battles 
recorded by Herodotus and Thucydidea, Of all 
these memorials hardly any ih>tig now remains above 
ground, eicept some lude masses of masonry, though 
future excavations mayperhaps bring new foundations 
io light. One Binall piece of inarble found near the 
site of the Academy, end ngw in the Elgin coilectioa 
of the British Museum, commemorates those Athenians 
who fell in the bsttle of Potidma b. c. 4S2. 

The burying place of Athens was not, however, 
linoited esactly to the road leading past the Academy { 
for there was a burying place also near the gate of 
Acharuffi (now Oribos K&pesi), as we learn from 
Mr. Burgoo's eicavaiions in this district, where ha 
discovered the celebrated I^athenaic vase, whose 
inscription has ^ven rise to so much discussion*. 
There were also burying grounds south of the city 
towards the Ilissus ; and indeed all round it. The 
Academia, so well known as the school of Plato, and 

* Our opinIoQ aboui this mailer might be mislakeD, if we Hcra 
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as ha-ring' given a ioti^ endttring name to a sect of 
antient philosophers, was aboilt a mile from the Di* 
pylum,- and in rather a low and unhealthy situation. 
It 6til) retains the name of Akadhimia. In antient 
days it was surronnded by an enclosure ; and its shady 
gtcnes of the olive and majestic platanns afibrded a 
cool retreat from the heats of snmmer. A fen rrru- 
leta from Mount Anchesmns terminate here in tbe 
lowest part of tbe plaiD, and are drawn off for 
irrigstioni 

Wa hare ehdeavoured to ^tc such a general view 
of the existing monuments of Athens (except those on 
the Acropolis), and of those sites which are identified 
with tolerable certainty, as will enable the reader to 
form a more correct idea of the topography of this 
city, and understand any subsequent allusion to it. A 
more minute knowledge may be obtained trom Colonel 
I.eake's work, which we recommend to young classical 
students, if they wish to understand what they are 
reading about Such a. work as this, carefully read in 
connection with the original passages referred to, and 
together with the whole of Pansanias' description of 
Attica, will render those studies more attractive, 
which are now oflen only disagreeable,'] 

It will be necessary to make a few remarks oii the 
city walls and the porrs of Athens, in order to com- 
plete this sketch. The ports of Athens were three: 
the Pirjeus, the largest and most westerly, which itself 
was subdivided into three hsvens; theMnoychia; and 
Phalerum. The names of the three harbours of 
Pirseus were Zea, Aphrodisium, and Cantharus, but 
it is impossible to identify them with certainty : 
Aphrodisium was probably the middle and largest 
of them. The Fnrteus was first enclosed by a wall in 
the archonship of Themistocles, but was not secured 
completely against attack till the second year of the 
Feleponnesian war, 8. C. 430: Its Italian name of 
Porto Leone is derived twm a rolossrf *Wte lioD, 
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which Spon" describes as " a Iwautiful marble lion, 
10 feet hig'h, three times the size of life, and placed 
on the shore at the estremity of the porL It is in a 
sitting posture, with the head elevated, and pierced 
with a hoie which corresponds to the throat, and tlie 
mark of a pipe which ran along the back showing that 
it once served as a fountain." The modern Greeks call 
tile Pirsus, Port Dhr^ko, having changed the specific 
signification of drakon, a make, into the generalf 
one o^monnier. The lion is now at Venice. 

Munychia is a touuded peninsula, projecting into 
the sea. The small port of Munychia is on the north- 
east side of the peninsula, and makes, with the opposite 
central port of the Pineus.a narrow isthmus. In the 
centre of the Munychia there rises a small eminence, 
serving the purpose of a citadel ; all the coast of this 
little peninsula is steep, and well adapted to the kind 
of defence which the Athenians threw round it. This 
consisted of a wall about 61) feet high, built of large 
square stones, and furnished with towers, some of 
which may still be traced. The rampart ran all 
round Munychia, close on the margin of the sea. 
The Phalerum, now Porlo Pkanari, is another port 
east of the Munychia., and still smaller. When the 
fortifications of the Plrsus, Munycliia, and Phalerum 
were finished, all these three ports were completely sur- 
rounded by walls, which defended them both on the 
land and sea side ; thus forming a large cominercial 
town, quite distinct from Athens, and perliaps almost 
as populous. It appears also, both from the present 
appearance of the localities and the notices of aiilient 
writers, that the outworks of the Pineus consisted of 
several walls, that the narrow isthmus of the Muny- 
chia was also crossed by a wall which converted this 
little peninsula into a strong and commanding for- 
tress, and that another wall, still further from the 
sea, ran from the Phalerum to the head of the centra 
* II. US. t LMke'iAthcM^i>,3(l9. 
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harbour of I^rteUs, thus making; a complicated system 
of defences, of which the Munychiawas tbe last place 
of retreat The town thus formed of three distinct 
parts was sometimes called by the general name of 
Firsus; it contained temples, theatres, arsenals, 
bazaars, corn'Warehouses, &c., traces of which are 
here and there seen. It requires but little imagina- 
tion to picture to ourselves the busy scene which 
thb spot must have exhibited, when Athens was 
at the head of a number of subject states, and the 
commerce of the £gean and the Black Sea sought 
its harbours ; or when the ilKfated expedition \e{t the 
Pir«us for the conquest of Sicily, a(»M>mpanied by the 
wishes and prayers* of crowds assembled on the 
shore. 

The I^raeus or maritime city was connected with 
the Atty, as Athens was sometimes called, by long 
walls of masonry. The space included between these 
walls, which was about six thousand yards in length 
and not quite two hundred in breadth, formed almost 
another city ; at least a considerable part of it was 
inhabited, and probably there was something like a 
continuous street from the city to the Piraus, These 
walls were commenced soon after the battle of Eury- 
medon, B.C. 470; and we know from Thucydidea 
that they were not completed till after the battle of 
Tan^ra, b. c. 458. There seems to be some reason 
for thinking that the nonhern wall (that which ran 
down to the Firteus) was completed before the 
southern wall which ran to the Phalerum ; and this 
may help to explain a difficulty in the brief notice of 
Thucydides. This writer, an Athenian and a contem- 
porary, says, " that the length of the Phaleric wall, 
up to the wall of the city, was 35 stadia ; and 
the length of the long walls, reaching from the city 
to the Pirffius, was 40 stadia; and that the oulec 
• Tbncyd, vi, 32. 

TOL. I. l-BHH^IC 
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of these walls was guarded." Here we have three 
walls mentioned — one 35 stadia longi running' to 
the Firsus; and two 40 stadia lon^, running to 
the Pirteus. Tliere are still traces of two walls, which 
are most distinctly seen as we approach the sea in 
going from the city : the foundations of the northern 
wall are formed of large squared stones, and are 
ahout 12 feet thick. " Running precisely parallel to 
these," says Colonel Leake, "at the distance of five 
hundred and fifly feet, are seen the foundations of the 
southern long wall." Thus it appears that the asser- I 
tion of Thucydides is not borne out by an examination 
of the localities, audColonel Leake is therefore inclined I 
to consider it a mere carelessness of expression. We 
are however not of this opinion, and we believe that 
there were two walls separated probably by a very , 
narrow interval, merely wide enough for a road, and 
connecting the Piraus with the city. If the Piraic 
wall or walla be supposed to have been built before I 
the Fhaleric, this wilt render the existence of a pre- | 
Tious double wall more probable. If this supposition I 
be correct, the wall which Pericles is said by Plato in j 
his Gorgius to have recommended the citizens to ' 
build, will be the Phaleric ; and it may have been i 
erected at the distance of about 600 feet from the 
other walls, not only with the view of taking in the I 
Fhalerum and Munychia, but also in order to allow 
room between them for houses. The long walls were , 
demohshed at the close of the Peloponnesian war, . 
B. c. 404, and restored by Conon after the battle ci \ 
Cnidos ; but it is difficult to suppose that the Piraic 
wall was totally demolished, and it is not at all un- 
likely that the remains of the adjacent interior and | 
weaker wall might have been used for repairing iht 
stronger outwork *, 
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The traces of the walls round the city, according 
to Colonel Leake, are only apparent on the south 
and west udes, and the space occupied by them 
can therefore only be inferred from the data of 
antient writers and other considerations. The fol- 
lowing data as to the circuit of the city and the 
length of the other walls are from Thucydides : — > 

The whole circuit of the cily wdls, not including 
the «pice between the two poinU where (be long 
walls abutted on the citji wills ..... 43 

The Piraio long wails 40 

The Phileric wall 3b 

The whole circuit of the three porta both on the 

Und and lea tide 60 

178. 
If frotn this we deduct with Colonel Leake the 
length between the two points where the Piraic and 
Phaleric walls joined the maritime fortifications, we 
shall have the whole length of the walls which en- 
closed the city, the . intermediate space, and the 
sea'ports. The distance between the junction of the 
long walls with the Piraic and Phaleric fortifications. 
Colonel Leake found by measurement to be 700 
English yards, or about three and a half stadia, 
by subtracting which from ITS we shall reduce the 
length of the actually encloiing walls to 174^ stadia, 
or somewhat more than 19 English miles. When 

^aphy, p. 3S4, &c. Ws contend for the strict inlerpretatioD 
of ThiicyditiM' wordi; otberuiiB we muil auigo a lesi value 
to the general akilhoritj of Ihil wriler tiiao those who have 
carrtLiUv BluJied him will be willing to du. At the same time we 
must admit that the terms ill which miity other writers apeak of 
the long wall) are such a% would fairly lead ua lo conclude there 
were ouly two. A) lo the ri imfUnu ruxt of Plalo, ColoosI 
Leake'a eijilanallon of this phrase i< perfectly carrecl, and indeeil 
the onlv one falily recouciiible with the proper uiage of these 
words. Kruse (Hellas Dargeslellt, i. IfJ) seems very well 
Mlitfied with hia own explanation of the ri Jir^ww •'•'X"! which 
is peifeclly oiigiail, ■ , 
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we consder that this enclosure ia some parts, as for 
instance in the Firaic wall, was 12 feet thick, and 
round the outer edge of the Munychian peninsula, 60 
feet hig-h, we may form some conception of the pro- 
digious labour requiate to the defence of an antient 
city according to the military system of that time. 
The circuit of Rome is stated at 23 Roman miles and 
200 paces (Plin. iii. 5)* in the time of VespasJan, 
and at 31 Roman miles at the time of the fii^l 
invasion of the Goths. But owing to the form of i 
Athens, which consisted of two circular enclosures 
united by two long legs (as the long walls were 
often called), the space actually enclosed must not be 
estimated ftom the periphery of the walls. Still it 
was a prodigious undertaking, and the necessity foi 
such an expensive work is a striking testimony to the 
evils attendant on a continued state of warfare, i 
aggravated, as such evils would necessarily be, by 
an imperfect state of military science. 

This brief sketch of the localities of the most im- 
portant edifices of Athens may enable the general | 
reader to refer the sculptures of the Museum to the 
buildings which they once embellished, and thus form | 
a much better idea of their real character and use. 

Of the buildings of Athens from which the marbles, I 
fragments, and casts from bas-reliefs were talceo, I 
under Lord Elgin's direction, the Parthenon, the I 
Erectheium, the PropylKa, the Cell of Pandrosus, 
the temples of Theseus and Aglauros, the theatre of 
Bacchus, and the choragic monuments of Lysicrates 
and Thraayllus, are the chief There are numerous 
marbles in the collection which were found in Athens, 
but without the particular spedficatioQ of the spot; 
Home from other parts of Greece, and some which I 
have no appropriate localities of particular country | 
affixed to them. 

• The numberi in ihe text of Plipy rarj ia the ediliou, ud 
litlle dependan-- - ' ■ ■ ■• ' I 



THE HISTOHY OF ATHENS. 

The history of Athens only beloiigs to the subject of 
the present work sofar as it is connected with the 
history of its public edifices, and a brief notice of 
^e purposes for which they were designed. That 
.part of Athenian history which is called fabulous, 
contains, like the fabulous history of other countries, 
-the elements of civilization and the origin of political 
communities, and religious systems. The scattered 
indications of a very early connection between Greece 
and Egypt, are numerous enough to induce a kind 
of opinion that Athena, the tutelary deity of Athens, 
had a Libyan origin ; but we do not therefore assert 
that the Egyptian Neith is the Athenian Minerva. 
The name of Cecrops, wherever it originated, was 
preserved by local tradition and local name to the 
hitest period in the history of Athens, and to this word 
was attached the vague idea of the commencement 
of Attic civilization. ErectlieUs, otherwise called 
Ericthonius, was the son of Earth ; and his father, 
if he had one, was Poseidon (Neptune), the ruler 
of tlie sea. He is posterior to Cecrops, and figures 
in the Athenian mythus as the personification, of a 
deity subordinate indeed to Athena, but one of those 
who were among the earliest established in the pos- 
Gcsaion of determinate honours. If the passage in 
the Iliad (ii. 546) be genuine, his temple on tlie 
Acropolis was believed by the writer of the Iliad 
to be older than the war of Ttoy. Tho^h it 
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was burnt in the Persian invssion (b. c. 4B0), il 
was immediately restored, and the Erei:theium fonna 
at the present day one of the ruined monuments of 
the Acropohs. The Erectheium was associated with 
the old temple of Athena Polias, or Athena Ibe 
guardian of the city ; an indication of the union 
of two liinds of religious worship, and of two people. 
Poseidon, the god of the lonians, contended with 
Athena for the possession of the country ; the testi- 
monies of the contest were, according to Herodotus, 
preserved in the Erectheium, the temple of the son 
of Poseidon : the olive-tree was the token of Athena, 
Etnd the spring of brackish water the type of Poseidon. 
This olive' tree was burnt to the stump by the Persians, 
but its innate powers produced two days afterwards a 
shoot of the length of a foot and a half (Herod, viil 
5&). 

Almost every state or nation has its hero, whom 
after ages celebrate in song, by tradition, or by 
legends assuming the form of history. It is thus 
that the great events which determine Oiecommence- 
ment ofa new period in social existence are gradually 
divested of their complicated shapes, and reduced to 
the simpler element of an individual. The exploits 
of an army are thus represented by the name of the 
commander, and the history of a nationis swallowed up 
in the personal adventures of its monarch. It is the 
Game thing whether time or distance be the medium 
througii which we view events; a distant country is 
represented by its capital ; or someUmes a single 
name misunderstood, or not understood at all, is the 
only connecting link between millions of the human 
race. Theseus is the last of the mythic personages 
of Attica: between him and the commenceinent of 
the true historical period there is ds usual a vacancy, 
in which the absence of well-attested facts is supplied 
by a few traditions of no very definite character. 
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Thucydides apeaks of Theseus as of a real per- 
soii^;« who united the communities of Attica in one 
body, and ^ve to scattered societies somewhat of & 
national consistency. But it would be contrary to 
all probability to suppose that the mass which as- 
sumed the name of AtheDians were all of one stock. 
The physical divisions of Attica, as they are de- 
scribed in a preceding chapter, render it probable that 
various nations inhabited this rocky peninsula. The 
plain of Eleusis formed, according to tradition, the 
residence of a community independent of that in the 
plain of Athens; and, accordingly, we have a tradition 
of an Erectheus, sometimes called the second of the 
name, fighting with the Thracian colony of Eleusis, 
headed by Eumolpus. We also find in Herodotus 
(i. 30) an old story of Tellus, the happy Athenian, 
who died in battle against the people of Eleusis. 
We conceive it probable then that AlUca contained 
seTCral people of different stocks, and with different 
religious systems, who became blended under the 
common name of Athenians from the predominance of 
the inhabitants of the Athenian plain. Theseus, the son 
of ^geus, who is said lo have given this social unity to 
the scattered members of the Attic plains was prior 
to the war of Troy ; be was the friend of Hercules and 
Pirithous; and Nestor, when a young man (II. i. 265), 
enjoyed the privilege of seeing those mighty heroes, 
Pirithous, Cteneus, Folyphemos, and Theseus, with 
whose supernatural prowess he contrasts the feebler 
powers of the generation, who went to the second 
war of Troy. The old orator does not mention 
Hercules in the same company with the worthies just 
enumerated, though Hercules, as we learn from other 
authorities, was a sworn friend of the Athenian hero. 
Plutarch, in his life of Theseus, has collected nearly 
all that tradition had transmitted to later times of 
his virtues and warlike deeds. But we know of 
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no temple that was erected in honour of Theseus 
before the existing; edifice that bears his name ; and 
this was not raised till after the close of the Persian 
wars, when Cimon transported his bones to Athens 
from the rocky island of Scyros, where he had died in 
exile. The fact of Cimon removing some bones lo 
Athens can hardly be doubted: at least the event 
belongs to an epoch (about b. c. 465) when other 
facts, which would attract less attention than this, are 
admitted on authority not much stronger than this 
atory of Plutarch and Pausanlas. It would seem 
not improbable that it was with some view of attract- 
ing the people of Attica to complete and etnbellish 
their ruined metropolis, that a prudent statesman 
formed the idea of recurring to the traditional ori^n 
of their social system, and of making the revival of 
the name of Theseus serviceable to some project of 
more importance. The Panathenaic festival which 
had been instituted by Theseus when the separate 
communities of Athens were united under one tutelary 
deity, Athena, had, indeed, as we learn from the his- 
tory of Hippias (Thucyd. i. 20), been continued as the 
l^eat national festival. This however must have been 
interrupted during the Persian wars, and was proba- 
bly neglected till the return of peace, security, and 
increasing wealth led to the celebration of the festival 
in its antient splendour, and the revival of the 
memoryofTheseusby building his temple (b.c. 465). 
At a somewhat later period we may suppose that 
additional splendour was given to this festival, as 
the representation of it forms the subject of the frieze 
of the Parthenon, which will t>e the subject of a 
separate chapter. 

It is impossible to avoid making a comparison, ot 
rather pointing out a contrast, between the historical 
sculptures of the Egyptian temples and those which 
decorated the public edifices of Athem. The great 
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events orEgyptianhistory are associated with the name 
of a Rhunsesor Sesostris, and the exploits of the hero 
are cut in almost imperishable forma on the massive 
structures of the Theban edifices, or painted in haxdly 
]ess durable colours on the interior of tombs and tem- 
ples. B ut though these works of art undoubtedly belong 
to a much more remote periodthan anything of wliich 
Athena has preserved a trace, a large part of them 
represent, not the unaubstantial and obscure ima^e of 
mythic history, but the events of actual life and the 
scenes of real war. We see human figures carefully 
represented in appropriate costume, and nations dis- 
tinguished by characteristic differences ; here, at leaot, 
no monstrous form or combinationa meet the eye ; 
every thing looks like the picture of truth. In the 
sculptures and paindngs of the temple of Theseus 
there were both the possible and the impossible : there 
were his combats with robt)ers, with the wild bull of 
Marathon, and the boar of Crommyon ; and his con- 
tesla with the warlike Amazons who invaded Attica, 
and the combats of the Centaurs and the Lapiths, one 
ofthe favourite subjects of antient art. Butwehaveno 
extant work of art relating to Theseus, and none, we 
believe, described by Pausanias, which is altogether 
firee ftom the shadowy colouring of the mythus. 

In the war of Troy we find fifiy AUienian ships 
enumerated under the command of Menestheus, but 
the Athenians are never mentioned in the other parts 
of the Iliad, as distinguishing themselves above the 
rest b; any acta of valour : they are merged in 
the more general name of Achffii, Danai, and 
Argeii ; even the Myrmidones of Achilles, one of the 
warlike bands of Phthiotia, occupy a much more 
prominent station. Athens, at this period, could have 
heen of no great importance as a commercial or a 
warlike city ; nor can we suppose that its architectural 
improvements had extended much beyond the foitificft- 
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tions of the Acropolis, and the building on its siiranut 
of the temple of Athena Polias, and Erectheus. 

ITie aldest extant construction of Athens, we be 
lieve to be the Pelas^c wall on the north side of the 
Acropolis ; not the work of a people invited into 
Attica for that purpose, but the work of the Abori- 
gines or the Pelasgi. The gradual decline of the 
power of the Pelasgi in Attica, and the estinction 
of their name by the preponderance of another 
stock, can hardly be doubted, though the progress of 
this change is entirely unknown. That their name 
should have been attached to a portion of the 
city under the Acropolis, as late as the time of 
Thucydides (ii. 17), is a decisive proof that the 
Petasgi once occupied the spot, and also that they 
were once a component part of the city. There is 
hardly an antient city in Europe which does not 
possess similar historical memorials. It is certain, 
however, that another r^ce shared, at an early period, 
with the Pelasgi the ground around the Acropolis, and 
this people it was who gave, in course of time, a new 
distinctive appellation to the community ; just as we 
see from many instances in modem times, where the 
original settlers of a colony have been supplanted bj 
a new race, whose name and language have gra- 
dually predominated. The restless spirit of the Athe- 
nian people was well calculated to obscure a less 
enterprising and adventurous race. 

Two rival deities contended for the honour of giving 
name to Attica, that is, two people disputed both for 
religious and political superiority, Poseidon, the god 
6f the loniana, and Athena, the tutelary goddess of the 
people who bore her name, claimed the superiority ; 
and though it was conceded to Athena, Poseidon still 
maintained his ground in Attica. The temple on the 
high chffofSunium, the first object which the mariner 
would see on his approach to the Attic coast* was 
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det^cated to the gnat virgin goddess; but Poseidon 
himself, though he perhaps had no abode there, «as 
the guardian of the sacred headland, to whom the 
sailor made his votive ofiTering as he doubled the 
stormy cape, or sought shelter ia its havens from the 
doners of shipffieck. In the KnighU of Arislo- 
phanea, the chorus nhich is divided into tno bodies, 
addresses respectively the god of the sea, "who loves 
the noise of the hoofs of horses and their neighing, 
the guardian of the navy of Athens, the lord of the 
golden trident, the ruler of the dolphin, the deity 
adored at Sunium," — and Pallas, " the guardian of 
the sacred city, the queen of a land tl>e fiist in battle, 
poetry, and might." It would appear as if the old 
Pelasgic worship gradually disappeared, and the union 
of the Ionian with the Athenian system formed the 
basis of the new social systein. In the Pauathenaic 
procession a sacred ship was carried, and it appears 
not unlikely that the naval g^amea round Cape Sunium 
were connected with the festival of the less Fana- 
thensa (Lysias. AroXoy, Aupolot.') But each spot 
in Attica, no doubt, had its deities ; and some were 
almost equally honoured wilh the tutelary goddess of 
the Acropolis. The worship of the two goddesses at 
Eleiisis, Demeter (Ceres), and Persephone (Proser- 
pine), the mother and the daughter, with the whole 
system of religious rites established at Eleusis, indi- 
cates another component part of Attic population. 
Eumolpus, a son of Poseidon, and Chione (snow), 
heiself a daughter of Boreas or the north wind, ac- 
cording to the story, came from Thrace, and founded 
the worship and temple of Ceres. Yet another legend 
seems to show that the worship of this goddess was 
not introduced into the plain of Eleusis, but sprung 
up there. Triptokmus, the favourite of Ceres, first 
sowed the Rharian plain with grain, and man thus 
teoeivcd the gilt of corn. 
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It would perhaps be too much to coiitend that every i 
\ariou9 form of worship which a country possesses, | 
is a proof of the intermixture of so many di^rent 
nations; but still there is no'other hypothesis which 
will account for the endless variety of subordinate 
religious forms in such a town as Athens, than that of 
supposing- a union of various femilies and peoples, 
many of them no doubt closely related, who succes- 
sively added to the population of the city of Athena. 
This is in strict conformity with the notion which 
Thucydides had of the gradual growth of the Athe- 
nian community. Bach district, however small, would 
have its genuine local deity, and it would have only 
oiu ; on the union of the Attic demi in one civil i 
community each would still preserve its former guar- | 
dian power, though all would submit to the warrior i 
virgin under whose auspices the new system was 
estabUshed by the least disputed of all titles, tbat of 
conquest In this way by the accession of the rural 
deities of the province, andtheforeign deities at various 
periods introduced into the system, there sprung up 
at Athens, as in many other cities, those almost innu- 
merable temples and religious rites, which while they 
mark a general system of toleration in the Greek 
cities are the most indisputable proof of the iuter- 
miiture of the various branches of the nation. Any 
large commercial city of modem Europe exhibits the 
same phenomena in its motley population, and its 
various places of worship. 

It is of some importance for the student of Athenian 
art to form a clear conception of the religious system 
under which it was fostered, and for whose embellish- 
ment it was specially intended. Unfortunately the 
ordinary books to which he may refer on this subject, 
only tend to confuse him ; nor is the subject itself 
free from difficulties, as Pausanias himself by his own 
confession often admits. But of this we may be siae, 
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thst Ihe more strictly we can approach to the genuine 
tnythus unencumbered by accessions of spurious 
growth, the more exact conception shall we form of 
the nature and meaning of antient art, and especially 
Athenian art. In order to attain this, the student 
should make the antient writers his study, and not be - 
guided too much by the explanations of those who 
prefer their own hypotheses to the trouble of inves- 
tigating the truth. The following quotation from 
Paiisanias (i. 26) is worth attention : " Both the 
city and the whole country also are sacred to Athena ; 
for whatever deities it is customary for the people to 
worship in their respective demi, Athena is not the 
less held in honour by all. And many years before 
the people oF the demi were united in one state, they 
all worshipped the statue of Athena which was kept in 
what was then called the city (Polls), but now merely 
the citadel (Acropolis). The story is that it fell irom 
heaven ; but I shall not examine whether it was so or 

TKc oldest buildings at Athens, next to those on 
the Acropolis, were the temple of Olympian Jupiter, 
the Pythium, the temple of Ge (Earth), and that of 
Dionysus in Limns, al) of which were on the south 
side of the Acropolis and in the direction of the fbun- 
tain Enneacrunos. There were in this part also other 
antient temples, says Thucydides (ii. 15), which he 
does not specially name ; nor can we determine from 
his text to what precise epoch in antiquity he would 
refer these edifices. Athenian history is indeed 
almost a blank till the time of Solon and Pisistratus, 
nor can we go much beyond a conjecture as to its 
architectural history before the Persian wars. 

Colonel lieake thinks that "it was probably about 
the eighth century before the Christian era that the 
Athenians built the Hecatompedon, or great temple 
of Minerva, in the Acropolis, which was then ren- 
voi" '• , tH^O^JlC 
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. dered necesstiry by the inadequacy of the temple ot 
Minerva Poliaa to the increased dimensions of Athens, 
and to the multitudes assembled from every part of 
Greece, by the growing celebrity of the Panathenaic 
festival*." 

At a later period (b. c. 561) came the tyranay of 
Fifiistratua, but neither he, nor his sons who suc- 
ceeded him, were hostile to the learning or the arts of 
Athens. Cicero informs us, that Fisi^tratus direcled 
Homer's poems to be collected, and digested in the 
order in which we now have them-f-. He built the 
temple of Apollo Fythius, and laid the foundations oF 
the great temple of Jupiter Olympius. 

In the expediUon against Greece under Xenes, 
Athens was taken in the 480th year before Christ; 
and ten months afterwards was burnt by the Persian 
general Mardonius. Herodotus, in his ninth book, 
has minutely described the latter event. He says, 
Mardonius did not depart without setting fire to 
Athens, and levelling with the ground whatever 
remained entire of its walls, buildings, or temples. 
But Fausanias's account renders it probable, that 
the generality of the temples, and buildings for 
public use, were not so utterly destroyed as Hero- 
dotus describes. Colonel Leake, whose local ac- 
quaintance with Athens, joined to his study of the 
antient writers, demands the greatest respect, says, 
" We have reason ,to believe that the Fersiana de- 
stroyed the great temple of Minerva in the Acropolis 
so completely, that 'i'hemistocles had no scruples in 
applying the ruins to the repairing of the walls of the 

* Topi^. of Athem, Introd. p. i^ 
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Acropolis; while with regard to the Ot^eium, Erec- 
theium, LenKum, Anaceium, and the temples of 
Venus, and those of Vulcan and Apollo Pythius, the 
destruction was confined to the roofs and combustible 
parts only; so that they were probably left, together 
with a great number of the smaller fanes and heroa, 
f n such a state that it was not difficult to restore them. 

"The new buildings," he adds, "whith rose at 
Athena in the half century of her highest renown and 
riches, may be divided into those erected under the 
administrations of Themistocles, of Cimoii, and of 
Pericles. UliJity appears to have been the sole object 
of the first of these men. The private opulence and 
liberal dispo^tion of Cimon inspired him with views 
of magnificence, which were completed by Pericles, 
at the expense of the tributary states. 

" The earliest of the buildings of Cimon was the 
temple of Theseus. The Poecile, which was adorned 
with pictures, executed in part by the same artist who 
painted the Theseium, seems, from this circumstance, 
to have been nearly of the same date. The Dionysiac 
theatre, principally intended to furnish a place of 
representation for the tragedies of ^schylus, was 
begun about the same period, although it was not 
finished until long afterwards". The StoE, the Gym- 
nasia, and the embellishmenls of the Academy, and 
of the Agora, which Cimon executed in great part at 
his own expense, were probably the next in order; 
and it seems not to have been until after the battle of 
the Eurymedon, that the southern wall of the Acro- 
polis and the bug walls were built, the expense of 
these works having been chiefly deftayed out of the 
Persian spoils. 

" For Pericles was reserved the completion of the 

military works which Themistocles had conceived, 

and which Cimon had partly executed. He made 

* By Ljcurgiu, Ibe SOD of Lycophron, about 330 b.o. 
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considerable progress also in the building of the new 
Erechtheium ; he constructed some of the Slo» of 
the Ceramicus ; and probably repaired several of the 
temples destroyed by the Persians in varioua parts oE 
Attica. But his great works were the entire con- 
struction, from the foundations, of those magnificent 
buildings the Mystic Temple of Eleusis, the Par- 
thenon, and the Propyliea; in all which we are at a 
loss whether most to admire the rapidity or the per- 
fection of the execution*." 

The termination of the Peloponnesian war (a. c. 
404) was not fallowed, as far as we know, by conse- 
quences injurious to the buildings of Athens. The 
Lacedeemonians, indeed, as a condition of the sur- 
render of the city, demanded the destruction of the 
Long fF'alh which joined the ports to the city, as 
well as of the walls of the Piroeus ; both of which 
were demolished, though perhaps not entirely. 

The victory which the combined Athenian and Per- 
sian fleet under Conon, obtained off Cnidos, over the 
fleet of Lacedeemon (b. c. 323), restored to Athens for 
a time her naval superiority; and the singular spectacle 
of an Athenian and Persian acting against a Spartan 
force was followed by the presence of the two com- 
bined fleets iu the Pirffius. With tlie Md of the sailors, 
and such labour as could be purchased for money, 
Conon restored the ruined walls of Athens ; and the 
gratitude of posterity viewed him as the second founder 
of the city, aud as having achieved this difiicult un- 
dertaking in a way less objectionable than his pre- 
decessor Themistocles.f Though we are generally 
accustomed to view the political power of Athens 
as on the decline after the Peloponnesian war, this is 
hardly a correct view of her situation. The rage for 
foreign conquest, such as led to the Sicilian expedition, 

* Topogr. of Alheiu, latrod. pp. lii. xiii. 
t DenoittaBnti, Uptin. 
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WAS somewhat subdued, but her power aud influence 
were not entirely crippled; and there can be little 
doubt that her foreign commerce and population were 
at least not on the decline from the time of Conon 
to the age of Demosthenes. Lycui^s the orstor, 
whom we have already menlioned as the founder of 
the stadium which Herodes af^rwards embelltehed, 
was no less active in adding to the military defence of 
the city ; he was appointed a commissioner for public 
works, and intrusted with the command of a very 
large sum of money ; and, as Plutarch* tells us, " he 
was indefktiguble in super! nteadiog the works both 
jn summer and winter. Being elected by the people 
to look after the military defences of the city he re^ 
paired many parts of them ; he also fitted up a fleet of 
four hundred vessels ; he made the gymnasium in the 
Lyceum and planted it with trees ; he built the Pa- 
iFestra and finished the Dionysiac theatre." — " Having 
found many works left incomplete he fioished them, 
such as dock-yards and srsenals ; and he built the 
stone enclosure round the Fsnathenaic stadium, &c.^ 
Such were the services of this active contemporary 
of DenioBtheues and Philip, who was undoubtedly a 
man of true taste, and felt a generous pride in adding^ 
to the beauty and comforts of his native city ; per- 
haps he hardly did less than Pericles himself, though 
unfortunately for his reputation no monument so 
durable as the Parthenon has transmitted hb &me 
to the present day. He died b. c. 328, when Alexander 
was in Asia. There can he little doubt, then, that 
Athens continued to improve in her public buildings 
from the time of Pericles to the period of the Mace- 
donian supremacy, and every successive age must 
have added to those almost coundess works of art 
which were destined to be the prey of a Roman con- 

■ lift of I^rcurEHt. Wyttenbicli's edit. ir. 37S, kc. 
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The picture which Diccearchus, a traveller in the 
third century before the Christian era, gives of Athens 
is curious and interesting, being the last distinct view 
that we have of it before the calamities that over- 
whelmed it. The Greek text is unfortunately so cor- 
rupt that the whole of it is not translatable. " The 
approach to Athens is pleasant, and well cultivated, 
having in its aspect something humanizing. The city 
itself is very dusty and ill supplied with water, and 
the streets, owing* to the Mtiquity of the place, are 
crooked and irregular. The greater part of the houses 
are mean, though a few are good ; and the first view 
of the place by a stranger might almost lead him lo 
doubt if this be Ihe Athens so much talked of. After 
a while he would begin to think it wot the true 
Athens. Here is the finest theatre in the world, and 
the noble teiuple of Athena called the Parthenon, 
which rises above the theatre and astonishes the spec- 
tator. The Olympium is indeed unfinished, but the 
magnitude of the design is wonderful ; if it were 
completed, it would be the noblest building in the 
world. There are three gymnasia — the Academia, 
Lyceium, and Cynosarges, all planted with trees and 
laid out in grass." 

The first great misfortune that befel the city after 
the Peloponnesian war, was the devastation of the 
suburbs by the fifth Philip of Macedon, against 
whom the Athenians had joined Attalus and the Rho- 
dians (b. c. 200). After the Romans had seized on 
ChaJcis, in Eubcea, which was in alliance with Philip, 
that vigorous monarch marched straightway to Athens, 
with the hope of taking the city by surprise. Failing 
in this, he turned his vengeance against the monu- 
ments that adorned the suburbs of Athena. The 
Cyuosarges, with its temple of Hercules, its gymna- 
sium and trees were destroyed : the Lyceum shared 
the some fate ; and eVea Ihe monuments of the dead 
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did not escape. Afler a short absence in the Pelo- 
ponnesus the savage plunderer came again, and stung 
to madness by an unsuccessful attempt on Eleusis 
and the PirKUs, he determined to take ample ven- 
-geance. He burnt and destroyed the temples that 
adorned the little towns' of Attica, many of which no 
doubt were beautiful specimens of art, and had been 
erected withniuchof that profusion of taste and labour 
which characterized the finished works of Athens. 
" The province of Attica," saysLivy*, "was adorned 
to a surprising^ degree with temples ; which was 
owing no less to the abundance of marble at hand 
than to the talent of the native architects. On these 
the king exercised all his fury. Not satisfied with 
throwing down the temples and the statues, he made 
bis men break the stones in pieces that the ruins 
mi^t not contain a single mass entire." There can 
be no doubt that the loss in works of art sustained 
during this invasion must have been very consider- 
able. 

From the time of the Persian invasion to the 
capture of the city by Sylla (b. c. 87), Athens her- 
self bad escaped the immediate evils of war : her 
fleets had been destroyed, her long walls beaten 
down, and her fields ravaged, but an enemy had 
never yet pillaged her temples and disfigured her 
beautiful edifices. This event, which a little pru- 
dence might perhaps have prevented, was brought 
about by the folly of her own people. Aristion, a 
feeble and worthless Athenian, had induced the 
turbulent and discontented citizens to take the part 
of Mithridates against the Romans, and at the same 
time had contrived to put himself at the head of 
affairs, though he had as little pretensions to gene- 
ralship as to honesty. Archelaus, a Greek, who com- 
manded for Mithridates occupied the Pirsus, and the 
• xxii.26. 
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demago^e had the care of the city and Acropolis: 
Sylla, with the Romui army, soon made hia appear- 
ance, and commenced a most desperate attack both 
on the city and the Pineiia ; he spared neither labour 
nor expense, being bent on, getting possession oF 
Athens. The trees of the sacred groves round Athens, 
which we must suppose to have been replaced since 
Philip's visit, were atl cut down to supply material 
fcr the siege, while repeated attacks were made on 
the -city. Famine had reduced the Athenians to the 
utmost extremity, so that they were obliged to live on 
boiled leather and grass, before the place was finally 
taken by assault. At last, the Roman soldiers en- 
tered at midnight, with full liberty to kill and plunder; 
nor were they slow in availing themselves of the 
permission granted by the ferocious general. " The 
blood," says Plutarch, " stained the whole Ceramicus 
as far as Dipylum, and ran down through the gates." 
The abominable wretch Aristion, who had been re^ 
veiling in luxury, while the people were dying of 
hunger, fled to the Acropolis, which he was soon com- 
pelled to surrender. According to Pausanias, Sylla 
dragged him from the Parthenon, and put him to 
death. The defence of the Pirasus by Archelaus, 
caused the Romans no small difficulty, owing to the 
complicated nature of the works and the strength of 
the Munychia to which Archelaus had retreated. It 
was not till the Greek general embarked from the 
Munychia and left it to the Romans, that their vic- 
tory was complete. The long walls were now d&- 
stroyed, the Piraic fortifications with the maritime 
city were reduced to an insignificance from which they 
never recovered, and the commerce of Athens, even 
under the Emperors, never became important enough 
to revive the decayed Piraua. Though the city doubt- 
less received occasional improvement?, as we know 
from existing monuments, its restoration to any thing 
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like its former splendour must be rererred, as Pausanias 
has Temuked, to the time of the Emperor Hadrian. 

Yet Athens, even before the Christian era, reco- 
vered her importance bo far as to be a school which 
the Roman youth frequented for the higher species 
of instruction which could not yet be had at home, 
rrhe son of Cicero was sent here by his father, who 
^as himself an admirer and a proficient in the lan- 
guage of Greece, and had studied philosophy at 
Athens while on his tour before commencing his pro- 
fessional career ; and Horace*, as he tells us himself in 
some of his most beautiful lines, perfected his know- 
ledge of the Greek philosophy in the sclioolsof Athens. 

"RoDiEB tiutrifi mihl conligil, atque doceri 
Iritus Gniii quantum nocuiaaet Achillea. 
Adjecere bonge paulo plua arlia Athenaa ; 
Scilicet ut curvo posscm dignoacere rectunir 
Atque inter Sjlvu Academi qutererB lertim." 
' " It was my fortune to be hted and taught 

At Boine, what woes enraged Achilles wrought 
To Greece: kind Athrns jct improved m^ puU 
With tome small linclura of ingenuous arta, 
To leam a riglit line from a curve, and rove 
Id learch o( wisdom through the museful grove." 

The civil wars roused the future poet from bis 
retreat. But the battle of Philippi, in wliich he hap- 
pened to be on the vanquished side, taught him that 
fighting was not his element. He turned again to 
the cultivation of the Grecian models, and enriched 
the literature of his country with one of her most 
durable and noble monuments. 

Nor were the buildings of Athens entirely neg- 
lected between the time of Sylla's conquest, and the 
embeUishments of the age of Hadrian. It is a fact 
which bears strong testimony to the moral influence 
of Athenian writers, that alter the downfal of her 
« Epitl.Ub.ii.2, 
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poIiticHl power, foreign kin^ and poteiital«B Bcemdi 
to rival one another in beautifying and improvioj t 
city which all instructed Greeks regarded as the great 
iatellectual metropolis of their nation. Ariobazanes 
the second of the name, one of the Greek sovereigns 
of Cappadocia, whose kingdom rose out of the ruins of 
Alezander'sempire.contributedto repair some damage 
sustained during the siege. We have before alluded 
to the munificence of Antiochus Epiphanes, king of 
Syria, who began to raise the great temple of Jupilei 
Olympius, which had already been commenced, as we 
have' seen by the extract from Dicsarchus, od a scale 
of prodigious siie. 

Under the Romans, indeed, Athena was treated 
at once with indulgence and distinction. They rever- 
enced her as. the mother of the arts ; and from Ciesar 
to Theodosius the First there were few emperors who 
neglected to confer, not only protection, but I>ene(its 
on the city. The antient renown of Athens could 
not but be remembered by the Rjjman people. When 
Maximus was sent to rule Greece, in the time of 
Trajan, Pliny gave him this enhortation ; " You will 
revere the gods and their founders. You will respect 
their pristine glory, and even their age. You will 
honour them for the famous deeds which are truly, 
nay, for those which are fabulously, recordiid of them. 
Remember, it is Athbns which you approach." 

But Athens owed, as Fausanias has remarked, 
her restoration and increased splendour to the Em> 
peror Hadrian. If we possessed a better account f4 
this emperor's life, it would be a matter of no small 
curiosity to trace him in his progresses through his 
dominions, while cities and temples rose at his 
bidding, and treasures, probably raised by no very 
scrupulous means, were exhausted on the splendour 
of architectural decoration, Hadrian was undoubtedly 
a superstitious man, and yet reh'^on i^ hun was also 
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a matter of state polic; ; he knew the ioiportance of 
attaching a peoyiW to the rehgious rites of their nation 
by the splendour of ceremony and the magnificence 
of outward display. He knew also that the priest- 
hood of a nation, if conciliated by his government, 
■was the great bulwark against popular tumult and 
the restless desire of unprofitable change. 

Hadrian, who had been archon of Athens before 
he became emperor, displayed his affection for her 
by unbounded litjeraiity. He finally completed the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, which AnticKhus Epi- 
phanes had constructed upon the foundations laid by 
Pisistratus three hundred years before. 

His principal architectural works at Athens have 
been already enumerated, but we should not omit to 
mention among them one which was of prime neces- 
sity, and in which the Romans more than in any 
other were proud of displaying their magnificence. 
Hadrian laboured to remove from Athena the reproach 
of "dryness and dust," by commencing the construc- 
tion of an aqueduct from the Cephisus, near An- 
cbesmoi, which Antoninus Pius completed. 

It was in the reign of Antoninus Pius that Pau- 
sanias, a native of Syria, travelled in Greece, and 
wrote the first professed antiquarian work that is now 
extant. Though blindly superstitious, and treating 
with profound respect even the most absurd and 
ridiculous usages, he was yet a careful observer, and, 
we have reason to believe, a faithful chronicler. He 
seems, from the incidental notices which he gives of 
himself, to have been a very great traveller, and, iO' 
deed, to have viated nearly every country that waB 
celebrated in the antient world. His work, in ten 
books, entitled a ' Periegeiii,' or Tour of Greece, is 
certainly one of the most valuable works that has 
been preserved, both for the topography and arts of 
Greece south of the range of (Eta. Though neither 
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& model of elegance as (o style, and often ohscuH 
both from the author's peculiar taste and the torrup- 
tion of his text, it contains such a vast yariety of 
historical, topographical, and mythological details, p&r- 
tieularly in reference to works of art, that it will ever 
be a favourite book with those who study the histoiy 
of the Greek nation. When we reflect on the long 
list of temples, statues, pictures, and other public 
decorations of the Greek towns that Fausanias often 
briefly and unsatisfactorily describes, we are filled 
with amazement at the accumulated treasures which 
Greece must at that time have possessed. That she 
still possesses many of them buried beneath her soil, 
can hardly be doubted ; and we may confidently aa- 
ticipate that some of them will, before long, - be 
brought to light. Pausanias' description of Athens, 
it has often been remarked, is brief and unsatisfac- 
tory; and he has sometimes omitted details with which 
he must have been familiar, and which to us would 
have been of the highest interest. But a careful 
study of the first book of his work (the Attica) will 
still show that Athens must, at this time, have pre* 
sented a more gratifying spectacle to the lover of the 
arts than at any previous period. The great works 
of the Republic still remained in all their original 
beauty and perfectjon, while to them were added the 
embellishments of succeeding ages, and those of the 
munificent emperors the contemporaries of Pausnnias. 
The number of statues and bronze figures alone mtist 
have been prodigious. Sylla, it is true, and his 
soldiers carried off some plunder from the city ; but 
there is no evidence to show that they impoverished 
Athens of her works of art. Gold and silver were 
the objects of their cupidity; and, fortunately, beauty 
of form is more displayed in the less costly materitll 
of marble and bronze. Whatever diflerence of opi- 
nion there may be on the injury which Athena sus- 
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tained from Nero's peGsion for collecting statues, it 
is certain th&t tlie evidence of his plundering Athens, 
and speci^ly the Acropolis, ie hardly reconcilable 
with Pausanias' account of the place ; and it is further 
remarkable, that in the numerous incidental notices 
by antient miters of works of art whkb had been 
transferred to Rome, the name of Athena hardly ever 
occurs, while the names of other Greek cities are often 
particularly mentioned. 

We have already briefly noticed Athens as a school 
of philosophy for the Romans in the time of Cicero. 
It became afterwards, with Tarsus and Alexandria, one 
of the great seats of education in the eastern world, 
as we learn from Straho ; and it flourished also at a 
later period as a school of rhetoric to which youths 
resorted even from the most distant eastern provinces 
of the Roman Empire. Marcus Aurelius encouraged 
the school of Athens, by endowing four professorships 
of philosophy and one of rhetoric, thus putting tlie 
education of the city on a sure basis by providing for 
those whose business it was to te^^h. This, it has been 
observed, was, however, a local regulation; professors 
of rhetoric or philosophy were at this period, as a 
general principle, entirely dependent on their fees, 
and, as a general consequence, poor. We may rather 
admire the Uberality than the judgment of the Em- 
peror in the nature of his endowment, which shows 
however the class of studies on which youth at that 
time were employed, A chair of political philosophy 
is also mentioned by one author as among the 
endowments of M. Aurelius, but political philosophy 
under the Roman Empire, if such a chair existed, 
must have been rather a limited and barren sutiject*. 

• For > further decelopineDt of this lubject the reader ii 
referred lo Mirticle in Ibe Mcoad number of theQuarterlT Joumil 
of Education, rol.i. p.24D, anlitled < Tbe School Of AUun* 
during the Dcdiua of tbeBonun Empire.' 
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To deterniine the epoch when Atbens suSered most, 
or when she first became the prey of the destroyer, is 
not very easy. Christianity made but slow progress 
in this city, and the monumentH of Paganism, as well 
as the study of Greek learning, maintained them- 
sehes ip Athens at least aa long as in any other city. 
The decline of Grecian art was necessarily connected 
with the decline of her religion, and when the power 
of producing what was beautiful had been lost, we 
may fairly suppose that the taste for preserving what 
esisted, would also die away. The more active work 
of demolition, which the early Christians exercised 
under the sanction of the Christian Emperors, is sup- 
posed not to have commenced at Athens when the 
new religion acquired complete ascendancy. The 
temples of course were seized by the Ghrisljans, and 
the Pagans were turned out of them, a process which 
we cannot imagine to have taken place in a very 
quiet mamier; nor can we suppose that the Christiana 
would tolerate in the edifices deroted to their own 
worship, those statues and paintings which were a 
substantial and an essential part of the Pagan wor- 
ship. We may fairly conclude, then, that before the 
visit of Alaric, the temples of Athens had lost much 
of their embellishments and had undei^one such otlier 
changes as suited them for Christian churches. We 
need not, however, suppose that any violent damage 
was done to the chief edifices, though many minor 
ones must certainly have fallen into decay for want 
of attention, or have been used in the course of time 
for the lepair or alteration of the larger temples. 

In the time of Arcadius and Honorius, Athens was 
invaded by Alaric, king of the Goths. We may sup- 
pose that Alaric, as far as he was capable, removed 
her treasures of antiquity ; but Colonel Leake denies 
the assertion of Synesius, that he converted her stately 
structures into piles of ruin ; or that Athens was 
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stripped of every tbiug that was either splendid or 

remarkable. 

For want of sufficient Buthorities, it is difficult to 
say what effect the founding of Constant! aople had on 
the condition of Athens with reference to its educes. 
The new city, it ia true, received part ofits ornaments 
from Rome, but the successors of Constantine on the 
throne of the east of\ea applied for similar purposes 
to the cities of Greece, and among tliem, ne may con- 
jecture, to Athens, though we have but few materials 
on which to ground our opinion. The absence of 
positive evidence as to some of the greatest works of 
Greece having been taken to Constantinople is not 
decisive against the fact, wtien we know with certainty 
that $ome works of art were carried away to embellish 
the new capital. Justinian is said to have brought 
columns from Athens when he was building the 
church of St. Sophia, and we think hardly any sup- 
position but that of a large part of the materials of 
Athens having been carried off, will account for the 
enormous mass that has disappeared. The Turks in 
later times have often done what Justinian, and pro- 
bably other emperors did : the mosques at Adrianople 
contmn materials brought even from the island of 
CTOruB. 

The history of Athens after the decline of ita 
schools, and the complete ascendancy of the Christian 
religion, ia almost a blank ; and it would be of littie 
use here, to follow the obscure history of its tbrtunes, 
to the time of the crusaders, and through the stormy 
periods that followed the Frank conquest of Oonstan- 
. tinople in 1204. The little that is known ia hardly 
worth recording. 

One fact, however, is certain, that Athens, once 
the most beauliful city in Greece, now became to the 
world an obscure town, and was but little heard of till 
the middle of the fifteeuth century. At that period we 
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find mention of it ia the wars of the Greek Emperots, 
the Turks, and the Venetians. It was taken in 1427 
by the Sultan Morat ; eilerwards by the Sp^ards : 
it then beloii^d to the Venetians; and in 1455 was 
taken by Mohammed the Second. Mohammed, as 
Chalcocondylas relates, when he had finished the war 
with the despot of the Morea, four years ailer, sur- 
veyed the city and Acropolis with admiration *. In 
1464 the Venetians surprised the city, but quitted it 
with their plunder; leaving it to the Turk, with whose 
empire it remained till 1687, when it was again 
taken by the Venetians ; but retaken by tiie lurks a 
short time after. 

The Eng^lish reader, who would enter into more 
minute inquiries as to tile history and Ticissitudes of 
Athens, may consult Meursius de Fortuna Athena- 
rnm, the various histories of Greece, Chandler's 
Travels in Greece, Colonel Leake's Topography of 
Athens, and Wilkins' Atheniensia. 

Dr. Chandler, having noticed the landing of the 
Venetians at the Pirsus in 1464, says, "It is re- 
markable, that after these events Athens was again 
in a manner forgotten. So lately as about the middle 
of the siileenth century, the city was commonly be- 
lieved to have been utterly d^royed, and not to 
exist, except in a few hutsof poor fishermen. Cru^iis, 
a learned and inquisitive German, procured more 
authentic infonnation from his Greek correspondenla 
residing in Turkey, which he published in 1584, to 
awaken curiosity, and to promote further discoveries. 
One of these letters is trom a native of Nauplia, a 
town near Argos, in the Mores. The writer says, 
" that he hod been often at Athens, and that it still 

i» Sxi/iari imtTrt. ClislcocondjrUj de Rebui Turc, lib. is. 
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contAined things worthy to be seen," some of wWch 
he enumcTfttes. &n<l then subjoins, "but why do I 
dwell on this place? it is as the skin of an animal 
wliich has been long dead*." 

The destruction caused to the sculptures of the 
Parthenon at the close of the Venetian campaign in 
the Gulf of Corinth and the Morea, under the Ge- 
nerals Morosini and Coningsmark, in 1687, will be 
hereafter more paTticularly notii;ed. A Journal of the 
Campaign, printed by order of the Republic, was 
translated and published in England in a quarto 
pamphlet in 1688. The portion which relates to the 
attack on Athens is here extracted. 



" Having felch'd their compass round about the 
Morea, after the surrender of MissiCra at discretion, 
and the ruin of all Matvasia with bombs, to let those 
haughty Turks underetand the power of the Serene 
Republic, his Excellency the Lord Admiral, having 
rendezvouz'dhiafleetwithintheStreight of Corinth, in 
the Gulph of Egena, had an earnest desire to put an 
end to tills year's campaign with the conquest of the 

* Chandler, Tr»els in Oroece, edit. 1825, p. 40. Crusiut, 
howeiBr, in hii Annalilians oa his Turco-Grecla, I*fi, ihat 
Atheni in ]S7a, as Symeon CihesUM wrale lo him from ByMn- 
tiurn, onniuted of thn* wirds or dirisioni ; wu >ii or levgn 
mile* in cinuit ; mil hid twelve IhoiDatid inhsbiiinti. Turae- 
Qrncia, fol. Bas. \bS4, p. 193. Theutlosiui Zjgomtlu, the 
native of Nauplla quoted by Dr. Chandler, among the buildingn 
ithich he notice! nsmea the PaalitOH — " lUiSt/iiit nxZfut rim 
ttnitftit' yKmrriii UWr 9w rsriu nc e'juIi^H I;);Mvai rig 
UrfSmi iXMm: lui nun, rit himt." The Qreek, even at 
that tiiDC, thought the iculplurasdiviM. 'Hiitwuin ia78. The 
following ii the original bf tho passage which comparei Alhan* to 
the akin of a dead animal: "'AXXk r! w 'Atnmr /trnrUi, 
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Negropont, so much by him desir'd ; but consideF- 
ing, together with the other superior commanders and 
sea-captains who are admitted to council, not only the 
difficulties of the season, far advanc'd in the year, 
but the numerous garrison, of above five thousand 
foot, which guarded that precinct, and the oppositioa 
which the serasfjuier might make, with the. unanimous 
consent of the whole council, the siege of Athens was 
agreed upon, to make way the next season for the 
conquest of the Negropont 

" Thereupon, the men of war being sent away to 
this island in a distinct squadron, to amuse the enemy, 
and draw the serasquier thither with his forces, they 
Bteer'd directly toward Port Draco, the twentieth in 
the evening, and the next morning reach'd the port. 

" On the twenty-first they laiided all thur militia, 
horse and foot, but not so mnch as one Turk appear'd 
in the field; whereupon they pass'd on to Athena, 
and made themselves masters of the town, which is 
only inhabited by the Greeks, while the Ottomans 
were retir'd into the upper enclosure. 

" His Excellency, unideistanding the strong situation 
of the place, because he would not be constnin'd to 
ruin it with his bombs, eummon'd the defendants to n 
surrender : but the enemy retum'd answer by word of 
mouth, that they were resolv'd to hold out 

"The twenty-second, two mortar-pieces of five 
hundred, and two pieces of cannon of fifty, with two 
lesser guns of twenty, were landed, which were easily 
brought to the batteries that were raising, because the 
way was smooth and level, and but six miles in 
length. 

" On the twenty-third they went on with thair 
work in riusing their batteries, during which labour 
Serjeant-major Perez, of the regiment of Cleuterg, 
dy'd the twenty-fourlb at night, of a wound receiv'd 
by a musket bullet. 
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" The twenty-third, four more great gaat, two. of 
fifty, and two of twenty, with two mortar-pieces, were 
landed and brought to the battery. 

" The twenty-sixth, they b^;aQ to play with their 
bcHnbs upon the fortress ; one of which fell among 
their ammunition, and fired a great part of it, to th« 
great terror of the besieged, whose defences began to 
fail them, their parapets being ruin'd, and their great 
guns dismounted. . 

" The twenty-seventh, this day the trenches were , 
opened in order to make the approaches, and to ad- 
Tance under the walls. 

" The twenty-eighth, towards erening, tiuough the 
continual playing of our bombs, whicti fell all into 
the small enclosure, there happen'd another great fire, 
which encreasing upon the fuel of the houses, and the 
continual playing our bombs, endnr'd so furious all 
thatdayand the nextnighttthat the enemy, astoniab'd 
to see their houses and their goods consum'd, and 
their families burii'd, resolv'd to hang out a white 
flag, and with earnest and loud cries toward the bat- 
tery of the super-intendent. Count Felice, begg'd'em 
to fiing DO more bombs; which the Count under- 
standing caus'd all hostiUty to cease. Whereupon 
General Coningsmark gave leave for five hostages to 
come forth, who being sent to the Lord Admiral and 
Captain General, the following capitulations were 
agreed upon ; which being translated into the Turk- 
ish idiom, one copy was sign'd by the hostages afore- 
mentioned, and the other sent to the fortress for 
punctual performance. 

" His Excellency was glad of this advantage ; for 
tho' the enclosure were but small, yet it would have 
cost a great deal of time, and loss of much blood, to 
have mastei'd it, by reason of the elreiigtfa of the 
Bituation. 
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" HoreoTflT, it vna of great consequence, because H 
commands not only a country of spaciouB extent, but 
also a large and wealthy city lying under it ; a place 
of ^reat trade for sareral sorts of merchandize that 
nre brought to this town ; and which will, therefore, 
in time of peace, bring great revenne to the public 
treasury'.'' 

The chang^es which occurred in the state of Athena, 
says Colonel Leake, between the Venetian siege and 
the time of Chandler, were so small, that Chandler 
found it sufficient for the explanation of his topogra- 
phy, to insert a copy of the plan of Athens published 
by FaneUi, from the Venetian engineerB+. 

The alterations subsequent to Chandlei^s time have 
been considerable. The descent of the Albanians into 
Greece, which followed the insurrection excited in the 
Morea by the Russians, obliged the Athenians to sur- 
round their city with a wall. 

In 1B21 Athens underwent a siege, but neither 
then, nor in 1826, when the Seraskier, Redschid 
Pasha, again besieged the town and bombarded the 
Acropolis, was serious injury done to the temples. 
Id the former year, at the instigation of Lord Strang- 
ford, who was then ambassador to the Porte, orders 
were issued from the Grand Vizier to the Oovernor- 
General of the Morea, for the protection, as fkr as the 
Turks could ensure it, of the monuments of antiquity. 
A still later siege is said to have done conBiderable 
damage to the pillars of the temples, and to have 
thrown some of them down. 

Several important remains in Athens and its neigh-, 
bourhood, and even more than one temple, have dis- 
appeared since Chandler wrote his Travels. The 
Ionic temple on the lUssus, which in Stuart's time, 

* Journal of itie Cunpaign, pp. 37-39, 
, t Topogr. of AiheoJ, Inlrad.p. cr. 
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about 1759, was in toiereble preservation, had so 
effectually disappeared when Lord Elgin was in 
Greece, that literally even its foundation could not 
be ascertained*. Another temple, near OlympU.had 
shared a similar fate within the recollection of persons 
then living"|-. The eagerness of individual visitors, 
too, to possess specimens of Athenian art, has caused 
numerous relics to be carried from this city to other 
countries beside England.' 

Various sculptured ornaments from edifices on the 
Acropolis; and one or two from the PariJienon, occupy 
conspicuous places in the Gallery of the Louvre J: 
these were obtained under the influence of the French 
embassy before the Bevolution ; and, as has been 
already noticed, the same agents who had procured 
them were stated 'to have been remaining during 
. Lord Elgin's embassy, waiting only the return of 
favour to renew their operations §. Some fragments 
from the Parthenon are preserved in the Royal Mu- 
seum at Copenhagen. They were brought tbither by 
Captain Hartmaiid in 1688 |l. Chandler, in his Tra- 
vels, vol ii. p. 63, Oxf, edition, says, " We purchased 
. two fine fragments of the frieze which we found in- 
serted over doorways in the town ; and were pre- 
sented with a beautiful trunk, which had fallen from 
the metopes, uid lay neglected in the gardea of a 
Turk." Barry, too, in his works, vol. ii. p. 162, 
mentions, that some fragments of the frieze had been 
recently ofleied to the Royal Academy of London. 

* Msmonndum at th« Earl of Elgin's Punuita in Omce, 4la. 
1810, p. 4. 

+ Ibid. 

i The fragment of the frieze containing leven Rgurei, dctichad 
by Ihe Count de Choi^eul Qouffier, will be ipoken of hereafter. 

( Memorandum ul lupr. p. vi. 

II See Voyigei et Recbecchet ea Oiiee, par P. O. BrOodilfd, 
fel. Par. 183D, p. 173.^ 
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PLAN AND PKOPOHTIONS OF THE QRECIAN TBHPLEB. 

The Greeks are supposed by some to have bor- 
rowed the idea and form of their temples from the 
Egyptiaas ; but Mr. Wilkins thinks the temples of 
Greece shcrw so great a similarity in the distribution 
and proportion of their parts, as to warrant the con- 
clusion that they were studiously copied from some 
one great model, which model he conceives to have 
been the second temple of Jerusalem. This opinion 
we merely state for the consideration of others. If 
the Greeks followed no foreign pattern, we must 
consider them as the inventors of their own style, 
since their temples, from the earliest to the latest, with 
which we are acquainted, are evidently constructed 
upon fixed principles. It seems the most probable 
supposition that the type of their temples was a con- 
struction of wood. Among the many volumes which 
have perished by time and accident, or have been pur- 
posely destroyed, are the Invaluable treatises of cer- 
tain Greek writers on architecture. If these re- 
mained, accurate data would he furnished to us of the 
principles upon which the architects proceeded, and of 
the harmony and symmetry of their designs. Her- , 
mogenes is recorded as the author of a treatise on the | 
Ionic Temple of Diana at Magnesia, and of another 
on the Temple of Bacchus at Teos, Fausanias was 
scanty in his details of the Parthenon, because Ictinus, 
the architect, had himself written a treatise upon its i 
construction. Four books are said to have been writ- 
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ten by Folemo, and fifleen by Heliadonis upon the 
Acropolis of Athens. 

The plan of the generality of the temples of Greece 
and her colonies waa that of a eimpie parallelogram. 
In some of the emaller structures a row of columns 
was placed only in front ; but in most cases (here was 
a row both In front and rear* ; and the superior tem- 
ples were surrounded by one or even two ranges of 
columns, resting on a base composed of several steps. 
The roofs of these temples were usually formed in two 
inclined planes, extending from front to rear, meeting 
in a ridge over the middle, and forming a triangular 
pediment or gable end at each extremity. Above the 
walls, at the angles of the building, were generally 
placed acroteria or pedestals, which rose through the 
roof to about the level of the centre of the tympanum -f-. 
These were intended to bear statues or vaaea. The 
porch or portico in front of the temple was called the 
pronaos, that in the rear the poslicum. 

The interior of the temple was divided into two or 
more parts. The naos, celta, or body of the building, 
was the part into which the worshippers were admit- 
ted; and at one extremity was, sometimes, as in the 
Parthenon, an apartment called the opisthodomos, 
which contained the treasures of the temple, or of the 
state, into which the priest or the chief magistrates 
. only were allowed to enter. The interior of the cella 
was usually ivitbout ornament |, and it generally 
received its light from the entrance only ; though in 

* The temple of Themis had onlf one poitico. See the loiiiu) 

Antiquities. 

f TiietriaDguIsT space included between the extremities ef (tie 
■loping aides of a roof, on Ihe Stct ot a building, and the coiaices 
of Ihe pedimenl. 

X This was not ihe cue vitb Ibe cella of the temple of Apollo 
KpicuriDS at Pbigaleia, where the frieie formed an ornantent of (lie 
cella. ' 
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some instances, in the hypethral temples, it was, as 
the usme implies, left open to the eky. 

The simplest form of the ret:tangular temple was 
that in which the two side walls were carried out from 
the naos to form the porch at one or both extremities 
of the building. These projecting walls were tenni- 
naled on the front or on both laces of the building by 
pilasters, which thus situated, were called uitee ; and 
hence this kind of temple was said to be in antU. 
When columns were placed at one extremity of the 
building, in advance of the line joining-the antte, the 
temple was said to be pToHyle. If columns were 
placed in a similar way at both extremities of the 
building, it was said to be amphi-proatyU. A tem- 
ple having colunuiB entirely surrounding the walls 
was ci-Med peripteral. When the exterior ofa temple 
was not surrounded by a. peristyle or colonnade, the 
temple was said to be apt^al. A temple was of the 
kind called dipteral, when it had two ranges of 
columns resting on the pavement, and entirely sur- 
rounding the naos. When there were two rows of 
columns in front and rear, and only a single row on 
each flank, the temple was said to be pseudo-dipteral. 
A temple was called hypatkral when it had a row 
of columns in the interior at some distance from each 
of the four walls. Hypmthral temples being those of 
the greatest magnitude, had generally the douUe 
range of columns surrounding the naos on the exte- 
rior, and contained in their interior two tiers or orders 
of columns, placed one above another*. The walks 
round the exterior of the body of the temples were 
called pteramata. 

Vitruvius says, " If there were nothing to prevent 
it, and the use of the edifice allowed it, the temple 
was to have such an aspect that the statue in the cell 

* Aa in tbe temple «tP«j(uiD. 
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might hftve its fkce towards the west ; so that those 
who eatered to sacrifice, or make offerings, might 
h»ve their faces to the east as well as to the statue in 
the temple, Mence all altars of the gods were placed 
toward the east If the nature of the place did not 
permit this, the temple was to be turned, bo that the 
greater part of the city mi^ht be seen from it. So 
if temples were erected on the road-side, they were to 
be placed so that those passing bj might look toward 
them and pay their obeisance *." 

The aspect of the temple at Rhamnus was fifteen 
degrees to the south of east. The temple of Phiga- 
teia, as we shall hereafter mention, stood nearly north 
and south. 

The ascent to the generality of the Grecian temples 
was by three steps. The temple of Theseus at 
Athens, being to a hero or inierior deity, had only 
twof. 

Ttie floor of the cella In Grecian temples was 
almost invariably above that of tbe portico, never 
below it. In some instances, as at Psstum and 
Agrigentum, the ascent to the cellawas considerable. 
The Parthenon is the only temple known where the 
pavement of the cella was on the same level with that 
of the prouaos and posticus. 

The orders of architecture used in the Grecian 
temples were three, the Doric, the Ionic, end the 
Corinthian |. The Doric was the earliest, and ex- 
tremely simple in its form. The columns representing 
poets or trunks of trees, were placed on a basement of 
stone to prevent them from sinking into the ground. 
The Ionic order had its rise in Asia Minor, and pre- 
vailed chiefly in the Asiatic states of Greece. The 
most beautiful example of this order now remaining 

* Viini*. lib. iii. chap. 5. f Ionian Antiq, vol. i. p. 6. 

'' t Lord^giD'ieoUoction coDtaioii compUlBMriu of Mpitab 
of the UuMotdan. 

VOL. I. Hoo^Jk' 
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in the world b & column in the Elgin colledtion brought 
from the temple of Erectbeus at AUieilB. The Ci>> 
tinthian order, according to an old and well-known 
tradition, originated In aucidetit; an acanthiu plant 
fet Corinth shot its foliBge about a tile placed on a 
bflskel, which being Been by an architect, wds adopted 
for the capital of a pillar. 

Of the Doric order we have . remains of temples at 
£gina, Segeste, Agrigcntutn, in the temple of 
Theseus and the Parthenon at Athens, at Caret >>> 
the country of the Volfid, in tha Island of Deloft, at 
Phlgaleia, Rhatnnui, and the temple of Mincrra 
at Byracuie. 

Of the Ionic order, the joint temple of Minsrra 
Polias and ErectlWUs at Athens ia now the principal 
remaining specimen. An lonie temple formerly ex- 
isted on the south Innkof the Iliasua, near Atbenft. 
The temple of Diana at Ephesus was of this orderi 
H WOTe the temples of fiacchns at Teos, of Apollo 
IMdynueus near Miletus, and of Minerra Polias at 
Priene. 

Of the Corinthian order we have no temple of early 
Orecian construction now rematning*i PauBiuiias 
Informs us that the temple of Hinerra at Tegca, built 
by Scopas about 385 b. c, had both Doric and 
Corinthian pillars ; and this order appears to have 
been Used, at an earlier or later period, in the temple 
of Jupiter Oljmpiiis at Athens. That the Coriti' 
thian Was once a tavnurite order in Greece cannot be 
doubted; the paucity of it« remains is, with eome 
probability, accounted fbfi by supposing that when 
the Romans became pcnsessed itf the conn^ tiiej 
transported the eolnmns to Italy. 

* The cliorBgic monumeul of LysicrMes al Athens, tuilt kboul 
the year 33B before Cbriil, is noi caBildercd hen u a QreciiD 
tMipie of llM Mud we *re dtMrittUigi 
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In rsipMt to the dimen^w of QFeelaii templest 
BiiB of the lai^est WK9 that of Diana at Epheaus. It 
«u four hundred and twenty-five feet long hy two 
hundred and twanty broad : the columna were iixty 
feet in height The temple of Jupiter at Agrigentunii 
deacribed by Diodonia BieuluB, ifaa three hundred 
and forty feet in length by liity in width. The latter 
measutement, however, is genei^ly admitted aa a mis- 
take in the test for a hundred and sixty; aince tho 
great temple of Selinus, the next in liae, waa thras 
hundred and thirty-one feet in length by a hundred 
and aixty-on« in breadth { and siaty feet of width 
compared with the length is an impossibility. Tbs 
temple of Jupiter Olympiua at Athena was two huut 
dred and fifty-nine feet long by ninety-six in width. 
That of the Parthenon, two hundred and twenty-eight 
hy a hundred and two. The larger temple tA Fsstum, 
a hundred and uinety-five feet four inches by aeventji 
eight feet ten. The temple at Segeste, a hundred 
and ninety feet by aeventy-six feet eight inches. The 
temple of Syracuse, a hundred and aeventy-two by 
•eventy-four. That of Corinth, a hundred and aixty 
feat by a hundred and nine. The temple of Apollo 
Epicurios at Phigaleia, a hundred and twenty-four 
feet by forty-aeven. That of Juno al Agrigentum, a 
hmidred and twenty-four feet by fifty-four feet aeven, 
^nie smaller temple at Pffistumi a hundred and aeven 
feet by forty-seven. The temple of Theseus, a bun> 
dred and four feet by forty-five. The temple c^ 
Jupiter at .£gina waa ninety-six feet by forty-five. 
The joint temple of Minerva Poliaa and EreotiMua, 
aefentf-four feet long by thirty-eight in width; tin 
columns twenty-two feet high. 

The cella of the temple of Jupiter at Selinua waa a 
hundred and ten feet long by aiity-seven in width. 
That of Juno Lucina at Agrigentum, forty-oght feet 
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elcTen by twenty-nine feet nide. The celU of the 
temple of Apollo Epicurius at Phigaleia, finy-three 
feet by twenty. The length of the hypffithral or iin- 
Too&d part of the celta of tbia tem^e was thirty-tive 
feet. 

To attempt to ^ive any comply account of the 
ceremonial of a Grecian temple would be absurd : 
each deity and each temple had peculiar ritea, StUI 
there were certain general usages in which all, or 
nearly all, agreed ; and we find many paits, even of 
the Greek and Homan ritual, almost the same. The 
various modem writers who have treated of the an- 
tiquities of Greece, have referred to all the material 
passages of the classic writera in which the worship 
of the Greeks is illustrated. No antient treatise on 
the subject, if any eiisted, has come down to us ; 
so that from the comparison of scattered passages 
atone can the tiill detail be gathered. 

From these we learn that the worship performed 
in the temples of the Greeks consisted principally in 
prayers, sacritices, and lustrations. 

Individuals addressed their [wayers to the gods at 
the be^nning of almost every undertaking. Tbey 
ofiered them up in the morning and in the evemng, 
and at the rising and setting of the sun and moon. 
In this adoration they kissed their hands, and (taea 
stretched them towards the god whom they worship- 
ped. Sometimes they kissed the hands and knees 
of the god himself, and sometimes the threshold at 
the entrance of the temple. Another manner of sup- 
plication was by pulling the hairs from their heads 
and oSeiing them to the god to whom they prayed. 
The pastures which the worshippers used were'diffi- 
rent; they stood, they sat, they knelt, they lay pros- 
trate, according to the urgency which occasionai their 
prayers ; and in most cases turned tbeii faces to the 
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east, "ntey sometimes pnyed, holding green boughs 
in Aeir baodH, of laurel or olive, with whiJeh they oco^ 
sioDaliy touched the kneea, bandB, or head of the 
deified statue; they touched the knee as the most 
flexible part, the hand as the iuBtrument of action, the 
head, in hope that a nod mi^ht announee that their 
prayera would be euoceiBful. Plato, in his second 
Aldbiadeii, hag given the form of a Grecian prayer 
from an old poet : '' O Jupiter, give us the things 
which are best for us, whether we ask for them or not ; 
and withhold thoee things which may be injurious to 
ns even if we request them*." The LaoedsipoDiaqs, 
we are told, usually prayed that they might be able 
to bear injuriei i we cannot say that ^e history of the 
Qreelcs k a good commentary on this prayer. 

In regard to sacrifioes those of the early ages of 
Qreeoe were confined to the fruits of the earth. They 
are said to have been so ordained by Triptolemus ; 
and of such we are aemred, till the time of Draao, the 
Attic oblatione eonsisted. Odoriferous woods, eastern 
aromatics, were afterwards made use of, sometimes 
with libations of wine, and lastly, the saoHflce of living 
creatures, (houghit i» said ll^ in the first ages of 
the uee of victims the A^ienians abstained from sacrl- 
fidng the laboarin^ ox, because he assisted them in 
titling the ground f. In Arcadia Bacohus had an altar 

' * ZiS BariXiv, Ts ^1> Mxi u) \vx'/'iMt zbI inixrKi 
'AftfLiiOm, rail 3ii» u) •ix>/^""l ^i>^if- 

^ PinnDiii, in his AUiex, cfa. xiiv., alludei lo > CDilom, vhich 
WIS prob^lf the reaton o! ihis unwillingneu. Spviking of 
Juplttr Polieus he sapi, "I shall explain the manner of sacriAciaj 
In this divinitr, but tlii reason for it 1 shall pats in silence. Thejr 
pat hiriey mingled with whut Dpoa the altar of Jupiter Polieiu, 
but iha; do not place a guard there upnii the occaiion. Ilie n, 
vha is prepared for the MCtiBca, whan he eoniei lo the allu 
touches these frqils ; and one of the priest), whom the]' call Bu- 

&'lOIl^s, or the oi-killer, hurling his hatchet at (he ox (for lueh 
their enslom), fliea aherwards baatil^ away. Bui those wlio 
Maud nesT, u il Ihejr bul iwl h«d him wha tirock (he ox, canj 
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on irhich youn^ diiniselB, it is said, were be»ten to 
death with bundles of rods, and the LacedieininiianB 
scourged their children till they bled, in botunir of 
Diana Orthia. .Human sBCrifiixs were once not on- 
comtnoa in Greece ; but the mare civilized usages of 
a later age taught that the altar of Orlhia would be 
satisfied with blood and stripes, without death. 

lenticular Bnimala were, at a later time, conse- 
crated to particular deitks. To Jupiter, Ceres, Juno, 
Apollo, and Bacchus, vic^ms of advanced age might 
be oBered. An o* of five years old was considered 
especially acc^table to Jupiter*. A black bull, a 
ram, or a boar-pig, were offerings for Neptune, A 
heifer, or a sheep, for Mkierva. To Ceres a sow was 
sacrificed, as an enemy to com. The goat to Bac- 
chus, because he fed on vmes. Diana was propi 
tiated witii a stag ; and to Venus the dove was conse- 
crated. The infernal and evil deities were to be ap- 
peased with black victims. The most acceptable of all 
sacrifices was the heifer of a year old, which bad 
never borne the yokef. It was to be perfect in evtxj 
limb, healthy, and without blemish. 

Such was the Grecian sacrifice in its general cha- 
racter. The altars which were used for it were of 
various dimen^miB, according to the diversity of the 
gods to whom they were consecrated. The celestial 
gods had their altars raised considerably above the 

the halchat bsfore 4tt'ibaDaI. And auchistbe maiiDer of proceed- 
ing id Iheir aacrifice." 

Nothing which had life was iBcrificed »t Ihe altar of Jupiln 
Ijelbre iheietlibuleof the Erccllieiiini. Cakts onlTwera offered; 
enu the use of wine wm fDrbiddsB od the occuian. Sea Pan- 
•iniM, Atl'ca, ch. xiti. 

" Homer, II. B. v. 402, Pope'* translation. 

" A steer of five years ttge, large timb'd and fed, 
To Jove's high altars Agamemnon led." 

t This nag (he sacrifice which (he Jewt vrete commMided to 
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grmmd. FMuaniBs mya, the akar of the Olympiut 
Jupiter was nearly twenty-two feet high. Thoae of 
the terrestrial fp>ds were not so high : and to the 
hAroes, sacrifices were made on altars neu the 
ground, raised only by a single step. Tlie Athenians 
made a marked distinction between the worship of 
the god and ihat of ibe hero. The victims to the 
iaferaal gods were sacrificed on the edge of trenches. 
The raised altars were made of earth, or of the 
ashes of sacrifice, of brick, or stone, or indeed of 
any durable material. Their form was usually either 
square or circular, and they were decked with sacred 

' When all was ready for the sacrifice, the mda 
aalaa, the knife to kill the victoD, and the crowns *, 
were brought in a basket called KavoOv, covered with a 
veil, whence the yirgins, whose office it was to carry 
this basket at the Pajutheotea and other solemni- 
ties, were called Canephori. 

The victim, if it was a sheep or small animal, was 
usually driven to the altar ; but the lareer sacrifices 
were brought hy the horns -f; orifacord orropewas 
required, as was t^n the case, it wss loosed as 
much as possible, that the animal might not seem to 
be BBuificed unwiOingly, or by constraint Some- 
times there were certain persons appointed to fetch 
the sacrifice with musical instruments, but this was 
seldom practised, except at the larger sacrifice of the 
hecatomb. 

After this, they stood about the altar, and the 
priest tunung towards the right hand, went round if 
and sprinkled it with meal and holy water; he be- 

• Arisloph. Eirene, L 948. 

t A reproentalioa of ■ viclim led, ar rather nwniged, by ■ 
cord, will be fooDil on one of tha ilaba of tho Elgin frieiB, Duin< 
bcredSS. 
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aprtaUcd du ttiose iriio were ^Knt, taking & Imch 
from the altar, or a branoti of laurel*. 

This done, the crier pcocikimed with a load voice, 
T/a Tf f I, fFko u bxre ? To which the people m- 
pltedl IlaXAei rayaSai, Many and good. AAar this 
tbey prayed, the prisat having first exhorted them to 
join with him, saying, Evxu/uBa, Let m* pray. Am- 
tophanes, in his Eirene, has given a kind of parody 
of the iHugl ceremonieB accompanying a sacriSce. 
The reqneits of the worshippers were, generally, 
that the gods wonid vouchsafe to aocept thoir oUa- 
limiB, and send them health and happineis ; aad they 
added, at their petitionary sacrifice, a request &v 
whatever putlcular favour they then desired. Potter 
says, they seem. to have had a general form of prayei!, 
used on all suoh ocoauons, thon^ somelimta varied 
as to th4 words. 

' Prayer being eoded, tiie priest having befora n- 
amined the exterior of the victim, to see if it bad any 
Memish or other defect, proatedaA now ta esamioe if 
it were sound within. To this end meat w*a set be- 
fore it, as barley-meal before bulls, vetches befers 
geats ; which, if the victims retiised ta eat, they ware 
jndged to be unsonnd. They sometimes besprinkled 
the victim with cold water, which if it endured without 
shrinking, it was thought to be in some way indis- 
posed: thus says Plutarch. T^ being dona, they mada 
trial whether the victim was willing to be sacrificsd 
to the goda, by drawing- a knife from its forehead to 
^e tail, at which, if the victim struggled, it was re- 
jected, as not acceptable to the gods ; but if it stood 
quiet at the altar, then they thought the gods were 
pleased with it: yet a bare nonrresistance was not 
(bought sufficient, except it also gave its consent by 

* The Tcawla uaed in the ucriflce wet« likewlie puri&vd with 

i„„. ~.,.. 1,.;-..— T^ ggg,^ ^ 
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a nod, wbich wu Bttojned by pouring water into ils' 
ear, and sometimes barley. 

AAer this, they pniy«l again; which done, the 
priest took a cup of wine, and having tasted it him- 
self, caused the company to do the like, and then 
poured the remainder between the horns of the 
Tktim*. 

AiUr this, frankincense, or other incense, taken 
from the censer with three fingera, was strewed upon 
the altar, and as some authorities assert, upon thtf 
forehead of the victim t- 

Thea they ponied forth some of the mala salsa, 
or ilour sprinkled with salt, on the back of the victim, 
upon which a little water had been previously scat- 
tered. This done, they prayed again, and then offered 
Hie mnainder of the mola salsa upon the aJtar. 

Then the prieat, or crier, or sometimes the most 
honourable person io the company where no priest 
was present, killed the beast by striking him down, 
or cutting his throat. Sometimes the person who 
killed and prepared the victim, which was accounted 
a more ignoble office, was djfierent from him who 
<^red it upon the altar. If the sacrifice was in 
honour of the celestial gods, the throat was bent up-< 
ward toward heaven ; but if made to the booes, of 
infernal deities, it was killed with its throat toward the 
grotind. If the beast escaped the stroke, if it leaped 
up after' it, or bellowed, or did not bll prone upon 
the ground, kicked, or was restless, as though it 
expired in pain, did not bleed freely, or was loi^ in 
dying, it was thought unacceptable to the gods; all 
these being unluc^ omens, as their contraries were 

• Orid, HeUmorph. Ub. Tli. V. 593, 

" dum vota Mcerdo* 

Concipil, el fundlt puram inter cnmui vieun." 

t " Et digilii lri> thun tribaa lab limine ponil." 

Orid, Fvli. lUi. ii. 
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oonuciered iokaa of diviDB &vour uid good wilU 
-The keHlket, or public criera, then helped to. slay the 
beast, light the wood, uad do other iaferior olSoes, 
while the piiest or Boothsayer, with > lang knih, 
turned over the bowels (it baiag unlaw&il ta touch- 
them with fail huids). to make predictions from them. 
The blood was saved in a vessel, and otfered to ther 
gods upon the altar. Wine was now pound into 
the Are, together with franhincenBa, to increase the 
flame, and then the sacrifice was laid upc» the altar, 
which, when burned whole to the goda, waa thence 
called holokauitort, i. e. 'entirely burnt.' Prometheus, 
as some of the poets say, was the first who laid aside> 
this custom, for considering that the poorer sort had 
not wherewith to defray the expenses of a whole 
burnt-offering, he obtained teave tram Jupiter, that 
one part only might be offered to the gpds, and the 
remainder reservedforthemaelves. The parts reserved 
for the gods wei« the thighs ; these they covered with 
&t, that they migbt consume altogether in a flaine ; 
for unlem all was burnt, they thought their sacrifioe 
was not aecepted. Small pieces of fiesh were cut 
from different parts, and added to the thighs, >a the 
first truits of the whole. Dianysius of Halicamaasua 
says, they also added the first firuits, in small pieoea, 
from every entml. 

Whilst the sacrifice was burning, the priest, and 
the person who gave tba victim, jointly made thejr 
prayers to the god, with their hands resting upon the 
aitu. Sometimai they played upon musical instru< 
ments in the time of sqcrifice ; but this was mosliy 
done when sacrifices ware made to the divinities t^ 
heaven. On other occasiona it was not unusual to 
dance round the altar, whilst they sung the sacred 
hymns. These eonsisled of three slancas or parts, the 
first, called ttrc^he, was sung iq tlKnl<>K from east 
towest; the second, named aniUtropke, was sung 
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in retUitainjr fVom west toeKstj Uie epode, or third 
part, waa Bung Btanding at the altar. These hymru 
were ^nenillj composed in honoor of the deities, 
>nd usually redted their more Rmarkable action^ 
detbency, liberality, and benefits confai«d upon 
mankind ; conclmUn^ with a petition fbr the contl> 
buuiee of faToure. They were uniaUy called psans, 
but the hymns of almost every gvd had separatt 
names; that of Apollo waS peculiarly named pKaof 
tiia hymns of Ba^hus were eaJled dithyrambL 

The musical instrument chiefly used at sacriflces 
was the flute; whence the antient proverb, " to lire 
the life ot b fltttc-player :" such peraona attending 
kacrlfices, usually partook of the parts whidi were 
ftuted upon *, and thus lived at free eoet. 

The Bscrifiac ended, the priest had a certain pution 
oFthevictith. At Athena, a tenth part was also given 
tb the functionaries called prttanes. At Spttrta, the 
kings had the first share in tul public fiBcriflCes, and 
the skin of the victim. Generally, however, when 
the sacrifice was ended a feast was made) for which 
pUrpoBS tables were provided in Mil the temples. 
AthenteuB, in his Deipnosophista, says, that the 
utients never Indulged in dainties, nor dntnk any 
quantity of wine, but at such times. To this we 
presume there must have been occasional exceptions. 
They tbonght they were then obliged to drink 
Dopionsly in honour of the gods. Hence also the 
gods were said to feast with men. All the time the 
ftast lasted they continued to sing the {tfaiscs of the 
god ; es in the first Iliad, v. 473 1 

" All day In miirhg stmtids the Oreeiina tlag, 
And ccbahig noMit *iA la Pam riaf. 
To win tha god t' iccepl Ihsir oficiiag." 

The fnst in some pkcea wao to he ended beftwe 
Biuireelt Bfi AthinBiu informs us, and was not to 
-*'8MArlib^.Blt«S»fli»0,M. ' 
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exceed an ftppointed* time in any place. After tbe 
feast, we are toM, they aometimes played at dice. 

After all, thanks were returned io the god for the 
honour and advantage of sharing with him m the 
victim; when the herald or public crier, in a short 
form of words, dismissed the assembly. 

Jn the Grecian sacritice, it is to be observed, that if 
amancouldnot afford to ofieraliving OS, it was lawful 
for him to sacrifice one of bread-corn, or even cakes. 
Porphyry, in his Treatise de Abstinentia, relates a 
story, to show that the intention was considered in 
preference to the value of the victim. ' He says, a rich 
Thessalian, being at Delphi, offered up; with all the 
parade of ostentation, a hecatomb of ozenwith gilded 
horns. At the same time a poor citizen of Hennione, 
drawing a. handtiil of meal from his wallet, threw it 
into the flame burning on the attar. The Pythia 
declared that this man's worship was more acc^t- 
able to the gods than that of the Thessalian*. 

Every person who attended the more solemn 
sacrifices was purified by water, a vessel filled with 
which wes placed,' aiter the manner of our Catholic 
churches, at the entrance of the temple. It was con- 
Belated by putting into it a burning torch t^ien 
from the altar; and was called lustral water. Aris- 
tophanes and EurijMdes firequently allude to it Be* 
fore the worshippers sacrificed to the celestial gods 
they washed their whole bodies. A sprinlding was suF- 
ficieiitwhen the worshippers sacrificed la the iBftmal 
gods. Homer represents Hector as afraid to mak« 
Ro much as a libation to Jupiter, with unwashed 
hands. This lustration was intended to signify that 
nothing impure ought to approach the deities. The 
water used in purification was to be clear, and was 
commonly fetched from fountains and rivers ; tlut of 
lakes or Btandinf; pools, or even from a river twiridi 
'Forphjr. de AbtUnenti*, Lib, 
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had flowed far from its Bource, was considered' unSt. 
S«a'water, if it could be procured, was preferred to 
ill other, because its Baltness gave it an increaBed 
quality in cleansing. ... 

The temples of the deities ^so were sprinkled with 
water, as a part of the lustral ceremony. Suidi a 
practice in a warm southern climate had its orig^in 
probably in the coolness and freshness which the 
sprinkling' of water communiciUed to the Stiors of the 
building. Among- ttie rich presents of the Lydiui 
Crffisus to the temple of Hielphi, we find (Herod. 
i. 51.) two watering cans or sprinkling vessels 
(repiflf/avTypia) enumerated, one of gold and the 
other of silver. The first chorus of the Ion of Euri- 
pides is well worth the reader's perusal, both as a 
noble specimen of the Greek lyric poetry, and as 
containing allusions to some of the liratral ceremonies 
of the temple. 

" Ye Delphians, ministers of Phcebus, go to the 
silvery waters of Caatalia, and having cleansed your- 
selves with ila pure dews, then go to the temples — 
but I, with the shoots of the laurel and sacred gar- 
lands, will purify the entrances to the temple of 
Phcebus, and wiU water the pavement with moist 
drops." 

Whoever had been guilty of any notorious crime, 
as murder, incest, or adultery, was forbidden to be 
preset^ at the holy rites till after purification. 

Hector is represented by Homer, when returning 
from victory, declaring that it would be impious, 
while besmeared with blood, to pay his vows to 
Jupiter. 

Purification was also thought necessary for those 
who returned from for^n countries, after it had 
been believed that they were dead ; as well as for 
those who unexpectedly recovered afler the celebra- 
tion of their funeral rites. 
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It rtiust Dot be forf^otten that, in sdnie point or 
other, almost every temple had its peculiarities of 
Worship. Pausanias has recorded the detxuls of many, 
as he met with them in his travels*, and of some he 
has giveti such esplanettions as satisfied himself. To 
discuss, however, those phenomena of the human 
mind, which have influenced it in the fonnatioa of 
different modes of worship, was not within the reach 
of Pausanias, who has genemlly confined himself to 
old traditions, which are carious and valuable, at 
offering materials lor speculation. 

• Allies, ch. Kiv. xxir. ixviii. iirviii. CDrinthi«c«, ch, il. 
kill. iilv. &c. At. 
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The Mtirbles, nhich form the main eubject of this 
Tolume, exhibit sculpture at the period when it li&d 
arrived so near perfection as to be the Etdmiration not 
only of the antient worid, but of all succeeding agea; 
we ehall therefore attempt briefly to trace the practice 
of that art among the early nations of the earth, till 
excellence was finally attained by Phidias, and the 
disciples of his school, in Greece. 

The history of the earliest practice of sculpture is 
obscure ; but there seems reason to believe that if it 
was not first used, it was soon employed in the ser- 
vice of reli^n. The words of the second command- 
ment against idolatry, " Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image, or any likeness of any thing 
that is in heaven above," clearly show that at that 
remote age the art of sculpture was well known. 

Images are first mentioned in the Scriptures in 
the book of Genesis, where Rachel steals her father's 
idols*, and puts them in a camel's furniture, and 
hides them-f. 

In Exodus we have a description of the idol of 
gold set up by the Israelites whilst Moses was absent 
upon the Mount, which Aaron " had fashiooed with 

* TerapAiatf Imagei. t. QcoMtii, utl.. 34> 
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a graTing tool sAer he hiul made it a mdten calf*." 
The Israelites had learned in Egypt the warship of 
Apis, and had doubtless become acquainted with the 
imitative arts of that nation, which they never entirely 
laid aside, though the commands of the Deity were 
especially directed against all the imitative arts of 
every description. In Samuel, too, we bftve an ac- 
count of an image of Dagon. the god of the Philis- 
tines, which fell upon its face before the ark-f-. 

Sculptured images, however, were not used by 
idolaters alone. The art, though forbidden in general 
terms as the only means of weaning the Israelites 
from the practices of the Egyptians, was allowed, 
and employed by God himself in the service of 
religion, chiefly in the representation of divine attri- 
butes. In Exodus, chapters xsxi. and xx&vl, Bezaleel 
and Aholiab are expressly named as inspired sculp- 
tors, " in whom the Lord put wisdom and under- 
standing to know how to work all manner of work for 
the service of the sanctuary." Bezaleel formed the 
cberubims of colossal dimensionB which covered the 
mercy-seat X- 

The serpent of brass, which Moses placed upon a 
pole §, was another of the sculptures made by divine 
ordination. 

Hiram, of Tyre, was the sculptor sent for by 
Solomon to assist in the decoration of the temple. 
" He was a widow's son of the tribe of Naphtali, 
aod his father was a man of Tyre, a worker in brass ; 
and he vras filled with wisdom and understanding, 
and cunning to work all works in brass. And 
he came to King Solomon and wrought all his 
work II ." 

* Exod. xxKii. 4. t 1 Sam. r. 3. 

J Exod. juivii. 7. fi Numb. xij. 9. 

, II 1 KiDga, viU 14. 
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Biit of HebroD art, BCarcely a wreclc of any kind 
BOW remains. We have the silver shekel *, and we 
have RDman representations of the candlestick with 
seven branches, and of the table of the shew-bread, 
in a bas-relief upon the arch of Titus ; but nothinff 
more, lbs sculptures with wiiich temples were 
adorned, both that of Solomon, and that which was 
Riised after the return of the Jews from captivity, 
have been swept away. We know them only in de^ 
Bcriptions -f- 

Among the kingdoms contemporary with scripture 
time, the &me of many in curious workmanship was 
^reat Diodorus Siculus describes the riches of 
Babylon and Nineveh at a remote period ; with the 
statues of Belus, Ninus, and Semiramis. in the 
epistle of Jeremiah to the captives who were led 
away by the king of Babylon, we read of gods of 
gold and silver, of alone and of wood, in that dty, 
which were exhibited upon days of solemnity |. 
This was about six hundred and tiiirty years betore 
Christ Two hundred years later, the statues of gold 
in Babylon are mentioned by Herodotus §. Holner 
distinguishes the Sidonians for their excellence in the 
arts of design ; and Tyre has been already mentioned 
in the notice of Hiram. But all these, as well as all 

• Th«t which WIS eiruck by Simon Micchabms, about (he 
year b. c. 142, is genuine. U has a cup on one side, and >D 
tlmond branch upon the other, with a legind in Samiritan 



-f Ste Ui«ron. Pndi et Joan. Bapt. ViUalpandi e Sae. Jeio Id 
Ezechictein fiiplanitiones, et Appirelut Urbis ic Templi Hiero- 
■oljmitani comaienlariis et iBiBgiaibua illustnlDS. 3 lom. fal. 
Ramn, ISOa. 

t Beruch, eh. vL Tir. 3. 

j Herodotut, i. 163. The italne of Jnpiter BeiuB WM Mated 
on a throne before a table, and wai at pure gotcL Its value irae 
eatimaled by the Cbaldeans at eight hundred talents. TnditiH 
ipoke of an older itatue of gold, twelve cabiti high. 

i3 
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the I%(enic»n monuments of early date, are (mty to 
be found at present in the brief UDtices of antient 
writen. What were the characteristics of their ait it 
is impoBaible for us now to judge*. We are uncer- 
tain even about early Ptrnan icuipture. The bas- 
reliefs from Persepolis bear bo strong a resemblance 
to Egyptian art, that they have been thought to be 
the peribnnances of artiBta carried into Pereia by 
Cambyses, idter he had subjugated Egypt. Susa, 
his capital, also conlajned a Memnonium with 
the same name as the great building at Thebes. 
With the general outline and extent of the Per- 
eepolitan sculptures the reader may become ac- 
quainted, by consulting the engravings of them in 
Le Brun f • of the character of the bas-reliefb them- 
selves, he may judge from the portions, fragments, 
and casts, which have been deposited at diSerent 
times within these few years in the British Museum}. 
The figures are uniform in style, closely dnped, stiff, 
and awkward. Some approach what is called the 

■ The onl^ RiaDunignti knono to be of Phieniciu or PUaio 



X See Ihe PenepoHtin aculplures presented bf Sir Oora 
Oqielej, in room 1 of the OiUeiy of Aniiquilies, No. B4 to 88 ; 
with Tour bia-relie^i No. 89 to 92, iIm fram Pertepotls, pr«- 
MDled In 1818 hj tha Bui of Aberdeen. One or two of the 
bu-reliefi which tne Eirt of Aberdeen preieoted represent the 
cloio^riped figure, with hii large quiver and ihield, guiding a 
chariot. It etronglf reminds ihe apeclator of the words of 
luiah, chap.iiii. ver.6, which follow the prophecy ofthe deilruc- 
Ibn of Bahjion by the Medea *nd Persians, " And EUun bare ihr 

Sliver with cbanoti of men and hartemeui and Eir uncorered 
e ihield." The Casta alluded to, which are very Dumeruus, 
and of great variel; a* to character, were pretenled to the 
Museum in 1827 by the Hw.MountStuviElphiiulane.Oovenioc 
of Bam\Mj, 
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Etraacan manner. The Feisiuis appear to have 
had no knowledge of the naked Ibrm ; and, as 
fire-Horshippers, they ara said to have condemned 
all statues and images whatever representing the 

Of Egyptian art, paintingi architecture, and sculp- 
ture, enough remains to enable us to form a pretty 
accurate estimate, both with respect to the taste in 
design, and the mechanical skill possessed by tbe 
nation. 

Winkelman, the abbate Fea, and Millin have 
attempted to class Egyptian sculpture into periods 
or epochs ; Winlieiman into three, Fea and Millin 
into fire periodsi Winkelman's notions seem most 
consonant to probability. He makes the first in- 
dude the time which elapsed from the origin of the 
Egyptians to the reign of Cambyses, in the uxly- 
aecond Olympiad, or five hundred and twenty-six 
years before Christ: this he calls the antient epoch. 
The middle he makes to embrace the period during 
which Egypt was under tbe dominion of the Persians 
aud Greeks; and the third or last, which he terms 
the style of imitation, about the time of Hadrian. 
Subsequent to this, Winkelman extended the first 
of his periods to the establisliment of the Greeks 
under Alexander the Great and his successors. Tbe 
student who examines Egyptian sculpture with at- 
tention, will probably acquiesce in this last division. 
Plato, who flourished about a hundred and thirty 
years after Cambyses, in his Dialogue ' de Legibus,' 
expressly states, tlmt in painting and the other 
imitative arts the Egyptians had made no change ; 
their productions were neither more beautiful nor 
worse than in the remotest ages*. This passage is 

• Flilonii Opera. Da Leg. lib. ii. edit. SUfrii. tom. ii. p. 656, 
i, e. PUlo'i ward* ue, " If you obiciie, iherefarc, yoa will 
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of itEeirevideace, that the more subdivided pwiods oi 
Pea and Millin are chimerical. Where works are 
all in the same style, art will not admit of epochs. 
The constitution of the Egyptian government re- 
quired every maa's profession or trade to be here- 
dilary; and the hierarchy, dreading innuvation, 
limited even tile exertions of art to given forms. 
Taste and invention were thus excluded; ambition 
in the artist was l^ept down ; and Bculpture itself, as 
we have just read, remained for ages unchanged in 
its fashion. 

Herodotus informs us, that the Egyptians were 
the first people who erected altars, shrines, and 
temples to the gods, and that none before them 
ever carved the figures of apimala in stone*. Tha 
great number and variety of Egyptian sculptures 
remaining, from the most rude to the most perfect^ 
give us reason to believe that we have specimens 
from almost the earliest to the latest of their pror 
ductions. 

For statues, and other fragments of the colossi 
and heroic size, the collections of Egyptian sculpture 
at the British Museum, and the Royal Egyptian 
Museum at Turin'f, probably stand unrivalled. The 
incalculable labour bestowed upon these works may 
be imagined, from a clenched hand in red granite in 
the former collection, which appears to have belonged 

find that psinliogs tad aculpturGS there, whicb were executed 
Un lAouiaitd yeori aga, ii if Ihey were not of luch great an- 
tiquity, are Deilher more beautiful nor of a worse descriplioo 
than piintiogi or sculptures of (he present day, but ire fashioned 
bj juil the «une irt." 

• II. 4. 

i An elaborate and noit iDlcreatiDg account of thii MuEeum 
will be found in ■ Leflres a M. le Due de Blacas d'Aulps, rela- 
tiuei au Mui^e Royal ERTptien de Turin. Par H. Chamucilion 
iBjcune,- Sro-Pu. 1824-1626. 



to a statue which Flaxman says was sisty-five feet in 
height *. 

The statues of the Egyptians, if upright, stand 
equally poised on both legs, the feet mostly paralld 
and joined together, though one foot is sometimes 
advanced f ; the arms are attached to the body, the 
hands close to the thighs, or, if one is raised, it is 
usually placed at a right angle across the body. The 
backs are almost uniformly supported by a sort of 
pilaster, sometimes bearing hieroglyphics. The 
heads, if of human figures, are occasionally unco- 
vered, but more frequently surmounted by a bonnet, 
the lotus, a globe, a serpent, or the crown of ser- 
pents. Statues of men are usually naked, except 
across the loins, which is sometimes the case with the 
female statues |, although the tatter are more gene- 
rally clothed with a long garment fitted to the body §. 
Some of the statues sit on a kind of chair, resting the 
arms upon the thighs ; others are represented kneel- 
ing on a square plinth ; and a few, [rarticularly some 
female figures, are sitting upon the ground, resting 
the arms upon the knees. 

The Egyptian bas-reliefs have sometimes a ground 
sunk below the face of the granite, or other stone, in 
which they are carved, the highest part of the relief 
led level with the surface, and the circuit of the out- 
line giving it a breadth of shadow. A remarkable 
instance of this species of sculpture, of considerable 

• Flum. Lcct. ii.p. 46. TherMderwiU Endampleuidcorrecl 
information upon the dimengions of ihe colaa»1 ilaluM of Egypt 
■nd Nubii, in the Library of Enltrtainiag Knowltdge, Egjipl. 
Aniiq. vol. i. chips, li. lii. and liii, 

t Sea the figures in Ihe Ef^ptian K«aD ia the Briliib Uii< 
Mum, Ntu. 35, 37. 

X EfyptiaD Room, Britiih Mouum, No. 2. 

i See No. 22 in the nine collection, engnTed in ihe Ubriry 
of Bnlerliimng Knowledge, EgypUin Aotliguilici, vol. i. p. 383. 
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merit, occurs in part of the frieze of an Egyptiui 
temple, presented to the Museum in 17fi6 by his lata 
Majesty King Geor^ the Third, in the area of which 
« kneeling S^ure is represented, apparently makincf 
an ofiering of a mummied ibis. It is likewise seen 
in the has-reliefb of the sarcophagus called the 
'' IiOTcr's Fountain*." 

The materials in which the Egyptian sculptors 
worked were probably much more numerous than 
those which were wrought among the Greeks. Speci- 
mens occur in the Museum in wood, clay, sand-^ne, 
marble of various colours, glass, granite, syenite, and 
basalt : we read, also, that they worked in porphyry 
and ivory. In almost all instances, precision of 
finish, and, in the harder substances, the beautiful 
fineness ofsuiiace, are remarkable. 

Flasnian says, " In the Egyptian sculpture we 
shall find some excellent first principles of the art. 

" Their best statues are divided into seven heads 
and a half; the whole height of the figure is divided 
into two equal parts at the oi pubu{ the rest of the 
proportions ere natural, and not disagreeable. The 
principal forms of the body and limbs, as the breasts, 
belly, shoulders, biceps of the arm, knees, shin-bones, 
and feet, are expressed with a fleshy roundness, al- 
though without anatomical knowledge of detail ; and 
fai the female figures these parts often possess coa- 
eidereble elegance and beauty. The forms of the 
temale face have much the same outline and progrea- 
non towards beauty in the features, as we see in soqw 
of the early Greek statues, and, like therp, without 
variety of character ; for little difference can be traced 
In the faces of Isis, in her representations of Diana, 
Venus, or Terra, or indeed in Osiris, although aome- 

. * %jpti«n Boon], ficititb Miueum, So, 69, 
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limes understood to be Jupiter himSelfi excepting that 
in some instances he has a very small beard, in forin 
resembling s. peg. The hands and feet, like the rest 
of the figure, have general forms only, without pai^ 
ticulu detful ; the fingers and toes are flat, of equal 
thickness, little separated, and without distinction of 
the knuckles; yet, altogether, their simplidt; of 
idea, breadths of parts, and occasional beauty of 
form, strike the skilful beholder, and hwe been 
highly praised by the best Judges, antient and mo- 
dem. 

" In their basso-relievos and paintings, which re- 
quire variety of action and situation, are demon- 
atrated their want of anatomical, mechanical, abd 
geometrical sciencf, relating to the arts of painting 
and sculpture. 

" The king, or hero, is three limes larger thati the 
other figures i whatever is the action, whether a 
siege, a battle, or taking a town by storm, there is 
not the smallest idea of perspective in itit place, or 
magnitude of figures or buildings. Figures intended 
to be in violent action are equally destitute of jpints, 
Mid other anatomical form, as they are of the balance 
and spring of motion, the force of a blow, or the just 
variety of line in the turning figure. In a word, their 
historical art was informing the beholder in the best 
manner they could, according to tiie rude characters 
they were able to make. 

" Froili such a description, it is easy to understand 
how much their attempts at historical representation 
were inferior to their single statues. 

" What has been hitherto said of Egyptian bcdI}>- 
ture, describes the antJent native sculpture of Aat 
people. After the Ptoletnies) successors of Alexander 
the Great, were kings of Egypt, their sculpture was 
enlivened by Grecian animation, and refined by the 
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tbe Btandani of Grecian beauty in proporUons,' alti- 
tude, character, and dress. 

" Oaris, Isis', and Oras, their three great divinities, 
put on the Macedonian costume ; and new divinities 
appeared amon^ them in Grecian forms, whose cha- 
racteristics were compounded from materials of 
Egyptian, Eastern, and Grecian theology and phi- 
losophy '." 

In jnatice, however, to £|^yptian art, it must be 
obeerred, that instances occur, even amon^ the 
antient native sculpture, of attention to anatomical 

The granite statue in the Egyptian room in the 
Museum, in a sitting posture, which is said to be an 
exact copy of, and which was dug out of the ruins of 
a temple immediately behind the vocal Memnon of 
Thebes, has the jointe and muscles of the lower Jiart 
of the body accurately expresBed-f-; The same 
marking of anatomy occurs in the whole length of a 
colossal arm and hand of red granite |, near twelve 
feet in length ; also in the Egyptian room. A painted 
statue of sand-stone, too, found in a sepulchre near 
the Pyramids by Captain Caviglia, and presented by 
him to the Museum in ISLT, has, throughout, a 
marking of exterior anatomy, both as to joints and 
muscles, which would not have disgraced a high 
period of Greek art §. 

A Plunuii,Li!cLii, Egypt. Sculpt. p^.4G-4S. Tbcw obMna- 
lions or FlaimBn, though marked by his uauil n^iod leDSS and 
'udgment, require coaaiderable limiulioDi in the present state ot 
our knowledge oF f^plian Aotiquiliet. See Briilsli Museun, 
Egypt, Tol, i. ii. 

t No. 38 ID tha BgTptiu Room. Eofrued in the Libiary of 
Eoteruiniug Knowledge, Egypt. Anliq. vol. i, p. 263. 

1 Egyplum Room, British Huukim, Nu. 17. 

i Eg7pliin Boom, No. S5. Ii is poiiible, however, that tbii 
figur* nay not b« knterior to the Mwedonim period. 
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Ihe head of the (ragment of the caloBBal statue, 
which goes by the name of the younger Memnan, 
which Belzoni brou^t from Thebes, presuming it to 
be older than the time of the Ptolemies, is remark- 
able for the expresnou of tranquillity and repose. Its 
high antiqtiity can hardly be doubted. The same 
expression of tranquillity marks the countenance of 
the colossal figure of Ipsambul*. 

Among Mr. Fayne Knight's broniea in the British 
Museum, is one marked LI. 5 in his Calati^iie, a 
bust of Isis, of very antient Egyptian work, of the 
most exquisite finish and preservation, supported by 
the sacred pectoral ornament of the Egy^nian deities 
and priests ; the whole five inches and three quarters 
high and six inches wide ; on the top of the head a 
modius. The character of the face, though elegant, 
is distlnctiy African, and the Ups, . cheeks, and ears 
are finished with a degree of truth and delicacy equal 
almost to any thing left by the Oreeks. It appears 
to have been hammered and carved, not cast; and 
the loops behind, by which it was tied round the 
body, prove that it was worn as a badge, probably 
by successive priests, as it seems to have been much 
used. It was purchased st the. sale of Mr. Brand 
UoIUb. 

In the same collection of antient bronEes, are e^so 
several of GrcKO-Egyptian work of the Macedonian 
times ; particularly. III. 2, a mask of Ammon in 
his Grecian form, with the horns of the ram afiised 
' to the head of Jupiter; and LXXIH. 3, the ram of 
Ammon, or that god in his animal form, a bronze 
three inches and a half in height. 
The f^ptian worship of the time spread itself 

• Both «e 

IcdgF, ligypllitr 

VOL, I. 
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over the nhole empire under Hadiian and his tMc- 
cessoTs ; and the multiplication of littie images of 
Osiris, leis, and Horua, aa objects of prirate devo^ 
tion, was endless *. 

Among the splendid buildinga which Hadrian 
erected in the gronnds belonging to his lilla near 
Tivoli, was a temple to which he gave the name o( 
Canopus't', and which he decorated with such sta- 
tues as were held in adoration by the antient 
Egyptians, The example thus set by the emperor 
was very generally followed by the people ; and it is 
owing to thia circumstance that so many imitations of 
Egyptian sculpture are found among the remains of 
Roman art {- 

Several Alexandrine or Roman figures of Isis 
occur among the bronzes bequeathed to the Britiah 
Museum by Mr. Payne Knight^, of which great 
numbers were continually made, from the time of 
Hadrian to that of Constantine, when the Egyptian, 
or rather the Alexandrine religion with various modi- 
fications had overspread the whole empire. These 
figures are draped aflcr the Greek fashion. 

Whether the Etrutcan is to be considered as a 
distinct school of sculpture seems questionable. 
That there may have been works of art executed 
in EtruTJa before the arrival of the Greek colonists 

■ See Specimens of Ancient Sculpture, aelBcted hy ibe Societf 
o( Diletlanti, Ditsert. p. iii. 

t " Tiburtiuam villim mire eiffidiBcavit, ita ut in ea et pni- 
Tiaciarum el locornni celebecrimi nomina Insciiberet ; vdut 
Lyceum, Academiun, PryUueum, CaHOPUM, Pucllen, Tcmpe 
tocaret : el, ut niliil praetctmitterel, cliam inttroi fiaiit." 
Sparlianua in vita HadrUnJ. 

X Deacriplion of the Ancient ferracotus in the British Ma> 
leum, by Taylor Combe, ecq. 4lo. Lond. 1810, p. 20. 

i See particularly tbe bronzes marked Id hit catalogue LI. 1, 
2, 3, 4. 
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in North Italy and Sooth France, is probable; but it 
is justly observed by the writer of the Dissertation 
prefixed to the Sculptures published by the Dilettanti 
Society, that " the more rude and antient apecimena 
are exactly in the same style as those of the very 
antient Greeks; trom whom they appear to have 
learnt all they knew; and whose primitive style they 
eontinued to copy, after a more elegant and dig^nified 
manner, ibtmded upon more enlarged principles, had 
been adopted by the Greeks themselves. Hence 
their works may be justly considered as Greek, or, 
at least, as close Imitations of the Greek ; they 
having always followed their archetypes strictly and 
servilely, though at a great distance, if reckoned by 
the scale of merit. The proximity of Italian colonies, 
where the arts were cultivated wiUi the most brilliant 
success at a very early period, afibrded them the 
most favourable opportunities of obtaining instruc- 
tion ; and if they availed themselves of it at all, it is 
rather wonderful that their progress should have been 
so slow, and comparatively imperfect".'' 

The hard and severe manner in which works were 
executed by the Etruscan artists became proverbial 
with the Romans. Quintilian has expressly dis* 
tin^Tshed it, in speaking of the works of some of 
the Greek sculptors in the Tutcan style. He says, 
" Gallon and Egesias made statues in the harder 
style and very like the Tuscan figures : Calamis intro- 
duced a style which was not so stiff; and Myron 
made figures still more soft and bendipg." 

The more elegant examples of Etruscan art now 

remaining are believed to have been executed after 

the subjugation of that people by the Romans ■f-. 

pliny states, that, at the time of their subjugation, 

* Speclnu 
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two tlioUHUid Btatues were taken from Volsinii 

A very curious specimen of Elrascan art was 
recently purchased for the British Museum of the 
Chevalier Brundsted, for the sum of sixty poundst. 

We now conie to the history of sculpture in 
Greece. In her earliest productions Greece could 
lay no claim to superiority of merit over other coun- 
tries. Her first efibrla were rude : and the archaic 
period, as it is called, of Grecian art, extended 
through eig^ht almost unknown centuries, nearly to 
tile time of Phidias. The Greeks, however, having 
once attained to a just imitation of nature, did not 
rest in their exertions: they elevated and embel 
lished nature ; uniting, as in the marbles of highest 
character in (he Elgin collection, abstract perfections 
HI individual forms ; thus leaving a pattern to the 
world, which proved not merely an example for 
admiration, hut the source of whatever excellence 
has been acquired by the artist even in the latest 

The first sculptor among the Greeks, who obtained 
sufficient celebrity to ensure the existence of his 
name, was Diedalus, who is said to have lived three 
g;eneradons before the Trojan war, and, according to ! 
the most received chronology, about one thousand ' 
four hundred years before the birth of Christ; but of 
his epoch nothing credible is known^. His principal 
and best authenticated works were large statues in 

• " SigDK qnoquB Tujcanic* per teitM dispersi, qua in Etruri» 
ficlititi Don est dabium. Deorom Untum putirem « fuinc, ai 
Uclrodorui Seepsiui, cui cagnomcD a fiomini nominU odio in- l 
dilum esl, propter duo aiillia ■(lEakrum Valitnios expugDitoi 
ohjieerel." Nsl. Hijl. lib. umIv. c. 7. ' 

t An unknown hud of tlic liie at lih, of Elnisctn work, ii I 
preferred unnng Ur. KDigbi'i branzei in tlie Hdkubi, LXX. I. 

t latrod. Id the Dilellanti totuinc, p. xti. 
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wood, some of which are said to have remained till 
the general destruction of art under the later Roman 
emperors, though this is probably not true, we 
should bear in mind that there are now esiating 
Egyptian figures in wood, of a greater age than is 
thus asMgned to the wooden figure of Dfedalus. 

Homer, in the eighteenth book of the Iliad, com- 
pares the dance worked hy Vulcan on the shield of 
Achilles to the chorus made for Ariadne by Dsdalus, 
because, as Pausanias remarks, he had never beheld 
a more exquisite piece of art*. 

Pausanias, speaking of a naked Hercules in wood, 
characterizes the stjle of Deedalus in distinct terms } 
he says, his works are indeed rude and uncomely in 
aspect but yet have something of divinity in their 
appearance. He mentions several of Dndalua's statues 
in different books of the description of Greecef, and 
In one passage enumerates the specimens of Dfedalian 
art which were then believed to be remaining. Of 
these, two were with the Bceotians, a statue of 
Hercules among the Thebans, and one of Tropho- 
nius with the people of Lebadea. There were 
the same number of wooden statues in Crete ; one 
of Britomartia at Olus, and another of Minerva 
among the Cnossians. The Cretans alsb possessed a 
representation of the dance of Ariadne described by 
Homer ; this was in marble. The Delians, too, had 
a wooden statue of Venus by Dcedelus, of small size, 
the right hand decayed by time ; this statue stood 
iiptia a square block or figure instead of feet. 
Tausanias, whose powers of bdief were very capa- 
cious, was persuaded that Ariadne received this 
statue from DsmIbIus, and that when she followed 
Theseus she took it along with her. The Delians 
■ • See PaHS»n. Areid. c. ivi.; Iliad, lib. I»iii. 

t Pott BIliM, c.ii.; Achaici, c. iv.; Boeol. c iii. xi. mix. 
K 3 
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E&id that Theseus, when Ariadne was taken fnHn 
him, dedicated this wooden statue of Venus to the 
Delian Apollo, that he might not, by taking it home 
vith him, be reminded of his lost wile. PauBanias 
odds, " I do not know that any other works of 
Dedalua besides these lemsin. For those which the 
Argives dedicated in the Temple of Juno, and those 
which were brought to Gela, in Sicily, from Om- 
phace, have all been destroyed by time"." 

Flaxman, commenting upon the esteem and vene- 
ration in which Dedalus's great statue of Hercules 
was held, expresses a hope that we are not without 
aome cm>y of it ia gems, coins, or ^mall bronzes, 
by wbi<ui all the most famous works of antiquity 
were multiplied. " In the British Museum," he 
Bays, " as well as ia other collections of Eurt^. 
are several small bronzes of a naked Hercules, 
iriiose right arm, holding & club, is raised to 
strike, whilst his left is esl«nded, bearing the lion's 
skin as a shield. From the style of extreme an- 
tiquity in these statues — the rude attempt at bold 
action, which was the peculiarity of Dedalus — the 
general adoption of this action in the early age»— the 
traits of savage nature in the &ce and figure, ex- 
pressed with little knowledge, but stroag feeling' — 
by the narrow loins, turgid muscles of the breast, 
thighs, and calves of the legs — we shall find reason 
to bdieve they are copied from the above-mentioned 
statue f." 

But it is proper to observe that more than one 

artist existed of the name of Dsdalus. Pausanias 

himself mentions a Sicyonian of this name, who, 

. beside the statnes of Timon and his son ^sypus, 

• P.1H81>. Boiol. C. xl . 

f Flurain's Loctuna op Scalplarc, Lect. iti, p. 72, and 
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made for the Eliane in the Altia a trophy of theii 
Lacedaemonian victory *. The same writer likewise 
says, that, in Temembrance of the reconciliation of 
Jupiter and Juno, atler the pretended marriage of 
Jupiter with Flattea, the daughteiof Asopus, a festival 
was celebrated by the Platsans which was termed 
Dtedala, because the antients called wooden sUtues 
Daedala. The whole story, as Fausanias gives it, is 
a curious specimen of his antiquarian researches: — 
" Hero (Juno) having quarrelled with Jupiter about 
some matter or other, retired to Eubcea. Jupiter not 
being able to prevail on her to come back, went lo con- 
sult Citheeron, at that time the king of Platffia. Now 
this Cithffiron was one of the wisest men of the day. 
He advised Jupiter to get a wooden statue made, and 
to put it in a carriage drawn by a pair of oxen, audio 
give it out that he was marrying Flatsa, the daughter 
of Asopus. Jupiter accordingly did as Cithieron ad' 
vised. The news of this soon brought Juno, who 
coming up to the carriage, and tearing off the dress 
of the 'statue, was pleased to find that it was nothing 
but a wooden statue (f oavoi') in place of a young wi^ 
that she expected to find. Upon this she was re- 
conciled to Jupiter; and to celebrate this reconciliation 
they keep a festival which is called Dtedala, because 
those of olden time called wooden statues (ftiu™) by 
the name of Dtedala. And they called such sUtues 
Dadcda, as I think, before Dsdalus, the son of Pala' 
maonf , was born at Athens ; and Deedalus got this 

■ Eliua Pr. c. ii. It is to thii Dxdalus, id lU probabilily, 
tbit Ibe two bruca fi|iiH* of yaulhi drying theaueliu iTter 
balhiug, niBittioDtd by Pliay, Hiit. Nit. lib. iiiiv. c. S, ue 
to be ucribcd, Arrian mcntioDi \ tculplor of ibo nune of 
DkiIiIui amoDg the BJlbyniuii. 

t ApoUodoruf, lib. lii. «. \i, idyl the mne of the father of 
D«ilalu$ wu Bupalunna. 
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hame becaiise he made wooden slslues called Dsdalo, 
having had a different name at his birth*." 

Bndoius, an Athenian by birth, was the disciple of 

■ BiEot. c. iii. The nune of Dtedalus iniong the antieatt 
must have been i^nonynwus with untvanal genius ; fcir this s>ina 
person is ilatad not only la iiava madi the labyriatlt of Crete, lud 
Id have been the greatest sculptor of his time, hut to liave beta 
also the invBLlor of ihe wedge, and of wings, with which last he 
fled from Crete to iveid the revenge of Minos. These last, how- 
ever, are belieied, by some critics, to have been oalj ifae sails of 
the vessel which bore him awajfrom the islaiid, the use of which 
for (hips is said to have t>een unknown previous to his flight. Dk- 
dalus, by possibility, might hare been a name given to > tiain of 
artists. M, Quatremilre de Quincj is of th» opinion in his 
' Jupiter Olympiea,* p. 170, " Le nom de LWdale," he subse- 
quently says, " aura tti par ta suite appliqu^ i taus ecu ouvragea 
RDOiyraes, enfentfs diiraut cqUe noit des temps, dont aucune tra- 
dition historique ne pouvait mfime jadis dissiper les tiitSbreB. 
L'ancien Dedale aurajoui, dans I'opinion dea Grecs, un r61e toul- 
t-falt semblable 1 celui que I'opinion rellgieuse des modemes fit 
Jouer pendant long^emps i Saint-Luc, suquel on altribuait les 
plus vieui ouvTages de peinture, et tous ces tibleaui noire on 
Doircis par le temps, qui ne porlaient et n'avaieoc conserve ni 
dale ni nam. Saint-Luc eut aussi de pr^tendus ^Idvea; ce qui 
signilie qu'avant I'^cole de CimabuS et de Giotto, au treixISma 
siecle, il y sv-ail eu des peinlres si Tgnora.iits, que leurs ooms 
n'avsienl pu s'ltticher il leurs tableaux." Ibid. p. 174. 

Lord Aberdeen, In his Inquiry ioto the Principles of Beauty in 
Grecian Architecture, considers that the epithet Diedalian im- 
plied nothing more than skilful. Gnguet, Orig. des Loix, torn. iL 

It is worthy of notice, that Homer, who could not have spoken 
fif works of art in the lenns- which he has used, wilbout having 
»eea them, ascribes to Hephsastui, usually considered as Vulcau, 
(he honour of making Actailles's shield; and Odysa. vii. 91, he 
speaks of the gold and silver dogs of Alcinous ai made by the 
sime hand. It would seem ai if Hephiestus was a generic term 
"for some vary early artist, whose real history was forgotten. It 
alio tends lo connect early Grecian art with Egyptian. Dedalus 
also, according to Diodorus, worked in Bgypl. See DiodoruB, I. 
97, 98. 

HephsstDs wu, in fact, the general rapresenlaliTe of eiriy 
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Dtedalus, and is said to have followed him ta Crete. 
Pausanias mentions three works of this artist; a 
sitting Minerva at Athens, which had an inscription 
signifying that it was dedicated by Callias, and made 
by Endoius* ; a wooden statue of Minerva Potias at 
£rythrs, of large sizcf; and a statue. of Minerva 
Alea of ivory |. The head of Minerva, engraved 
from an Athenian coin in the vignette of the Di- 
lettanti Society's volume, p. 128, fig. 1, is supposed 
to have been copied from Endoius's sitting figure of 
the goddess at Athens. 

Smilis, of JEgin&, was another contemporary of 
Dtcdalus. He made the antient statue of Juno at 
Samos; but Pausanicis says he was not equal to 
Diedaius in skill §. 

Wood II, plaster, and clay^, appear to have been 
amongst the earliest materials used by the Greeks 
ID tiieir sculpture. Ivory for the purpose of in- 
laying, and gold, were no doubt introduced some- 
jvhat later. The ohve wood was much in request 
for statues of Minerva; and at Temnos was a statue 
of Venus, made from the female myrtle**. Even 
Phidias, in the most improved period of art, worked 

• AlUci, c.iivi. t Ach»ie», c. »■ 

X Accid. c. ilvii. i Acbtii'i, c. it. 

II Pdunniu frequonlly dwell) upon Ibe kntiijuity of woodan 
(igur«s. In hii Corinlhiica, c. lix., he eiyt, thai all the esriieat 
italDH, espcciillf lbs Egyplian, were of wood : — Imm yif Hf 
tm iittu inittfum wirtaj xni /iAiam r£ Atyvitvia. la Ibe 
Bceolica, c. XTi, we ice lold the Thebani hid wooden itaLuea of 
Venui to anlient, Ihat they were eiid to have beeu dedicated bjr 
HicniDii}!, and lo hive been made from ibe roUra oT the shlpl of 
Cadmu). Id the lempls of Poliai was a waodea tlitue of Mer- 
cury, reputed to hue beta Ibe gift of Cecropi. Allki, c. ixfVu 
All trees Dot liilile to rot, or la be worm-eiten, were uml fur 

f Atlio, c. ii. iii. xl. 
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inwiwd*. The time when the Grecian artists first 
used bronze is not ascertained ; but Mr. Knight was 
of opinion that the employment of metal instead of 
wood in sculpture began about the year 839 b. c, 
after Phidon of Argos had introduced the stamping 
of money't'. Homer's description of the shield of 
Achilles however clearly shows, if the passage be 

tenuine, that the art of design and the wcrrking of 
g^res in metal, was brought to a great height of 
perfection even in his time. Diptenus and Scillis, about 
theSOthOlympiad, 580b.c., are said to have been the 
first who were &med for sculpture in marble|. Pau- 
sanias several times mentions statues of woiid, which 
had the face, hands, and feet of stone §. It is more 
than probable that the use of marble in sculpture, in 
the earliest times, was in bas-reliels alone. Dipoentis 
afid Scillis were probably the first who employed this 
material in entire statues; the weight and brittleness 
of marble rendered a care necessary in connecting 

Crojecting parts and balancing the figure, not likely to 
ave entered the mind of a sculptor in the infancy 
of his art 

Pliny and Pausanias have detailed to us the dif- 
ferent methods used by the Greek sculptors in the 
fabrication of their metcj statues. 

Fausanias, in his Laconica, Spealts of a brazen 

" Paiiuo. Bceat. c, ir. At Corinth Fausanias mentions two 
•tlluei, one of the Ephesiin Diana, and another of Bacchui, 
in wood gilt, eicept the faces, whicli were coiered with ver- 
milion. Wooden figure;, witli faces cotered with vermiliDii, 
■re mcntioDed in the Wiidom of Solomos, c. xi. 

+ Sculplurei, published by the Dilellanti Society, vol, i. p, ivlii. 

t " Ma^ore scilpendo primi omnium incUruentat Diptenul 
et Scyllia, geniti in CreU insula, etiamnum Medis impersDtibas, 
priuKjue quam Cyrus in Persis regnare inciperel, hoc est Olym. 



atatu6 of Jupiter at Lacedsmon, Ibe most autient 
of all the works in that metal then linown. It was 
of hammer- work ; not fabricated in a single piece, but 
in separate portions, which were afterwards closelif 
riveted together: the name of the artist who formed 
it was Learchus, a native of Rhegiuin in Italy, whom 
eome spoke of as the disciple of Djpcenus and Sdllis, 
and others of Dsedalus himself . 

GitJadas, a citisen of LocedcemoD, who lived before 
the first Messenian war, about a hundred and twenty 
years after the time of Phidon, made several statues of 
this hammer-work, which were extant in the time of 
Fausanias. Laconica, c. xvii. The time when he 
lived is expressly mentioned by Fausonias, Ibid. c. 
xviii. Among' Mr. Knight's bronzes, now in the 
Museum, III. 1, is a sitting figure of Ammon, com- 
posed of a ram's head upon a human body, one fbcA 
ten inches high, of the kind of fabrication here de- 
scribed. It is formed of three pieces of solid brass, 
beaten together lill the tangent surfaces were fitted to 
each other, none of them appearing to have been cast 
in moulds, but to have been first hammered and then 
cut into shape. Mr. Knight thought it a specimen of 
the earliest Egyptian style. It was found in Upper ' 
Egypt, and purchased at Cairo by the late Duke ds 
Chaulnes. Mr. Knight described it in the Dilettanti 
volume, in which it is engraved, pi. I. It is also 
engraved in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
Egyptian Antiquities, vol. i. p. 228. We are, how- 
ever, of opinion that its high antiquity can in no way 
be proved, even rendered probable. 

In his Arcadica, chapter siv., when speaking-of the 
statue of Equestrian Neptune, which tradition re- 
ported to have been dedicated by Ulysses, Pausanias 
says, he could not believe this, because at that time 
they did not know how to make statues of solid brass 
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or bronze, but fabricated them from Iamin», placed 
one over another, like the weaving of agarment; that 
is, of plates, carved and chased into the forms re- 
quired. This seema to have been an improvement 
upon the first hunmered-work ; the former method, it 
is probable, was most used for figures of a small size; 
the latter for colossal statues, as in the case of the 
Apollo of Amyclffi,when adorned with the gold which 
Cmesus, king of Lydia, had sent for the statue of ttie 
Pythian ApoUo*. 

In the same chapter, which speaks of the statue of 
Equestrian Neptune, Pausanias informs us that Rhce- 
cus the son of Philsus, and Theodoras the sun of 
Telecles, both Samians, first taught how to cast brass 
and melt it into statuest- These sculptors are gene* 
rally believed to have lived in the middle of the sixth 
century before the Christan era; but Pliny places 
them earlier, even long before the expulsion of the 
Bacchiade from Corinth by Cypselus, which took 
place about the thirteenth Olympiad. 

Pliny, however, gives more than one tradition re- 
specting the plastic art, or modelling in clay. The 
Corinthians, he says, attributed the invention of it to 
Dibutades, a Sicyonian potter; and that it was also 
ascribed to Demaratus, who flying from the tyranny 

* Piusin. LiconicB, c. x. The golden (tatue of Jupiter, de- 
dicatfl I by Cypntlui it Olympia, bXuraen 659 tini] 629 before 
the Chrisliin eri, wu of Ihii kiod of hammer-wurk, >nd nu 
cODssqufntly lemwl rfufiixiwif, which is, hammer-worieii. 
See SLnbo, llh. \iil. The arerleTiag of imagei wilh gold and 
lilver id alluded la \a Habakkuk, chap. ii. Tcr. 19. 

Tt #.Xuuii«;0iil^.iTnXuXitui li/tiu. HerodoLus menlioDi buUi 
lhe<e aniiu. The first ei hatin; been the archliecl of the 
temple of Samoa ; (he other u having engnved Ihe ring of Poly- 
cniea. The builiirng called Sciu, at Lacodwmon, w« the wortt 
otTlwodorui, 



of Cyps«lus, the expeller of the Bacchiadffi from 
Corinlh, brought it into Italy by means of Euchir 
and Eugrammus, two Corinthiaa artists, who accom- 
paaied him. This tradition, as Mr. Knight remarks, 
corresponds better with the evidence of existing 
monuments than any other. He supposes the art to 
have been generally known in Greece and her colonies 
as early as the seventh century before the Christian 
era, aud to have been brought to its perfection by 
Rhflecus and Theodorus*. 

The modelling of figures in clay, however, must 
have been a distinct invention, preceding that of 
the taking moulds from the figures when hardened. 
We learn from a passage in Pausanias, (Attica, 
cap. 40,) that it was usual to model the statues in 
clay and gypsum. " In the Olympieium of Megara 
is a temple worth visiting. The statue of Jupiter 
was not linished in consequence of the breaking out 
of the Peloponnesian war, during which the Athenians 
annually ravaged Megarls, and reduced the people to 
the greatest necessity. The face of the statue is made 
of ivory and gold ; the rest of clay and gTpsum. 
They say that Theocosmus, a native, made this statue 
with the assistance of Phidias. — Behind the temple 
are some pieces of wood lying, half worked, which it 
was the intention of Theocosmus to adorn with gold 
and ivory, and thus finish the statue." From this it 
appears that the clay and gypsum part of the figure 
was the mould, on which the wood-work was fixed; 
the wood was then inlaid with ivory, secured by gold. 
The casting in moulds is most generally ascritwd 
to RhcECus and Theodbrus. This last invention 
evidently formed an epoch in the history of sculpture, 
as far as the art relates to statues. Fasiteles, a 
self-taught artist, mentioned both by Pliny and 
'Dilettanti volume, lotrod. p. uiii. See Niebubr'a Roman 
HiMorjr, i. 13U. 
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Ptiusanias, was accustomed to Bay, that the plastic 
art was the parent of sculpture of every kind. By 
referring to the words of Pliny* below, we shall see 
that Fasiteles made three divisions, to all <^ which 
he assigned the plmtic art, or the modelling; art, us 
tlie origin. These divisions are — aiatuary, or the 
art of mukin<; complete figures in any material ; 
tcvlpture, or the art of cutting marble into statues, 
bas-relief^, and ornamental pieces for architecture, 
&,c. ; and, thirdly, chasing (cslatura), or the art of 
working forms on hammered or hollowed out plates 
of metal, either for bas-reliefs generally, or as a 
coaling to some other material. 

Theodoras of Samos, it appears, likewise cast 
figures of iron t. 

Pausanias could find no works of Theodorus in 
brass, remaining in his time; hut he mentiooB one, 
in the temple of the Ephesian Diana, by RhcecusJ. 
Mr. Knight believed himself to be the possessor of 
one of Rh(GCus's works, which is now in the British 
Museum, a head of Diomede of the site of life, a 
fragment of a statue§. 

• Plinj'i words »re: " Liudit et FuUalamj qnl ptastican 
matrem ilttukHe, tcalplaric<|ua, ct oflaiartr cue dixit i >t cum 
CMcl IB omnibus big summus, nihil lawuan ficii ■alcquam 
n»«T."— Plin. His*. N»t. s»xt. 12. 

I PauMD. Ijiconica, c. xiv. In hit Pboclca, Pauunias, de- 
Ecribing the ilind oF the bowl of Halyaltes which existed to (be 
time o( his visir, inCorms ui, afler Herodotui (i. 251, that Olaiicui, 
a nstive of Chios, ar«ldisEDvcred Iheulof soldenog iron. s. ivi. 
Other works in tiiat metal, which he notices, c- xviii., are ■ 
group of Hercules and (be Hjidra by an artist named Tisa^ras, 

dedicated (o Bacchus. Id his Mesaenica, e. xxxi, Fauiuiu 
lueations a statue of EpaDiinandaa made of iron. 

t Phacii;^ c. iiiviii. 

JUr. Knight's Brooie.KSvii.l. Jusl within the cavity, op- 
posite the left ear, is the Greek letter ( in high relief; conjee- 
lured to be foi Bhoecus of Samos, because (he nam* of po other 
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It waefoitoData fbr later times that go many of the 
finest works of antient sculpture were executed in 
bronze, a material vhich, nhilst its hardness waa 
favourable to the perpetuity of the art, afibnjed no 
great teniptatioo by its value to the spoiler. Sculpt 
ture in the richer metals has, fur the most part, 
long since perished : even the ^anscendent merits of 
Phidias'e ivory statues proved no proleetion to the 
gold with which they were adorned. 

The most antient monument of Grecian sculpture 
now extant is bplieved to be the bas-relief, upon a 
single stone, nine feet in height and about thirteen 
feet in width, in the portal to the gates of MyceuK, 
representing two lions sitting face toward face against 
the sides of a column, their hinder feet resting oa 
the lower part of the block over the lintel of the gate, 
and their front feet upon the prolonged pedestal of 
the column*, the whole sufficiently entire to give a 
notion of style. The substance in which they are 
cut is a compact limestone, of a green hue, re- 
aembling in appearance the green basalt of Egypt. 

A later specimen of the archaic period of has- 
relief may be seen in the sculptured Metopes, found at 
Seiinus in Sicily, by Messrs. Angell and Harris, in 
the month of March, 1823, casts of which were till 
lately ptaCed in the same room with the Phjgaleian 
coUeclion in the British Museum'!'. "^^^ originals 
were deposited by the Neapolitan government in the 
museum at Palermo. 

tinllent Mulplor upon record bc|in) wilh Ihal letter. It ii eer- 
ttinlv a( high antiquity. It «ai lent frciDi Borne in the jtat 179S. 

• Dilettanti volume, p.»i. Plum. Lectures, pt. xiv. Pait. 
MnU< uji, that tbi« wa> reputed to be the work of the Cyclops. 
CorinthiacB, c. xcr. The best repreientalion of [his antient 
btu-rellrf is probably preieried amoas Lord Elgin'i Drawings 
in th« British Museum. 

t They are now placed in ■ nmm appropriated chiefly lo 
CaMa from arofalHctural Kulplnni, Qrsek and Bomaii. 
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' Oite of thete metopes, from the central temple of 
the eaBtem hill at ScIidub, consisted of two blocks of 
stone, which were joined tog'ether h; metal cramps. 
The lower part only now remains ; the subject is a 
combat between a warrior and a female ; the warrior 
in a kneeling poaiure, apparently yielding to the 
superior tbrce of his adversary. 

Three metopes, from the central temple of the 
western hill of Selinus, are more perfect in condition. 
The subject of one is a quadriga and three figures; 
one a youth standing in the car, holding the reins of 
the horses with his left hand, the right hand wanting, 
as well as the upper part of the body and the neck 
of the figure. The horses, in Iront of the quadriga, 
are not represented in action, but appear just ready 
lor the course; they are very highly relieved, the 
heads, necks, and fore-legs being quite detached from 
the ground of the metope. This subject is supposed 
to represent Pelops preparing for his race with (Eno- 
maus, a story which Pausanias mentions as sculptured 
in front of the temple of Jupiter at Olympia. The 
second of the metopes, from the central temple of the 
western hill, represents Perseus in the act of slayiug 
Medusa in the presence of Minerva. A coin also of 
Selinus has the head of Medusa on it A third 
HKtope, from the same temple, has for its subject 
the adventure of Hercules, surnamed Melampygos, 
with the Cercopes, who having endeavoured to rob 
him, were bound hand and foot, fastened to his bow, 
and carried away with their heads downwards. These 
three last metopes are four feet nine inches in height 
by three feet eight inches in width. 

In these sculptures there is a dry hardness of 
manner, not without expression ; the general atti- 
tudes of the figures are simple; the bodies dispro- 
portionately short, and the waists much contracted; 
the heads and upper parts of the bodies appear as 
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TieWed in fnjnt, while the le^ and fett Itre ganerally 
shown in profile. The eyes are larg« and fiied, and 
there is a peculiar expre»lon in the mouths! the hair 
is long aad plaited, (ailing down in front over the 
shoulders. 'Die eieculion of the hair is estremely 
formoi, neady approaching to the manner in which it 
is ^presented upon the Egyptian Htatues. One or 
two of the fipjres strongly resemble the forms upon 
the coins of PoBidrniia. 

Sicily kept pace in civlliiation and the artswith 
the most relined of the Orecian etatei, which, even 
were historians silent on the subject, the architectural 
remtklna at Syracuse, Agrigentum, and Selinus would 
sufTidentiy attest Iti sculpture, or the art of deugn, 
taken upon a small scale, the coins of Syracuse alone 
gJY6 proof that Sicily Went even before the mother 
country. 

Selinus was founded about the year 6:30 b.c, and 
taken and sacked by the Carthaginiana 409 b.c. It 
was flgnin restored, and not finally destroyed till one 
hundred bnd forty years afterwards. It had six tem- 
ples, from the ruins of the two principal of which 
the 'metopes above described were obtained. 

These Sellnuntine Ecuiptures may, without pre- 
eumpdon, be referred to the first period of the history 
of Selinus : the coins of that city, in its second period, 
eXhilrit a Gtate of art, at least upon a small scale, 
for superior to the bas-reliefs. The early style of the 
Btchitecture of the temples too, and more particularly 
the proportion of the columns justify this belief. The 
£rratideur of the works moreover is inconsistent with 
the slate of weakness and comparative insigiiificanGe 
to which the city was reduced, and in which it re- 
mained till its final demolition*. 
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Of & Iiigher character, though still marlced b; 
Etruscan hardness, are the marbles o{Mpa&, now in 
the Royal Museum at Mflnich. They were probably 
executed in the age immediately preceding the time 
of Pericles; and exhibit an advance in the art of 
sculpture which, however interrupted by a succession 
of destmctive wars, was about to approach a perfection 
of taste which no country has since surpassed. ' Out- 
lines from a set of casts from these marbles, deposited 
in tile Liverpool Royal Institution , have been recently 
engraved from drawings by Mr, Edwin Lyon*. 

The Fhigaleian marbles will form a portion of a 
second volume of the present work. The subjects 
represented upon them are similar to two classes of 
the bas-reliefs which adorned the Parthenon. The 
Parthenon and the temple of Apollo Epicurtus near 
Pbigaleia, it will be remembered, were built by the 
Eame architect, and a comparison of the sculptures 
of the two buildings leaves little room to doubt that 
the Phigaleian were the early, and the Parthenon 
sculptures the finished productions of the same 
school of art. More pains were bestowed on the 
execution of the sculptures of the Parthenon, as 
would naturally be the case for the greater magni- 
ficence of the temple, and its locality in the most 
civilized city of the sge. 

Such was the practice of sculpture to the time of 
Phidias. In the more advanced of the periods we 
have described, the sculptore of Greece enjoyed ad- 
vantages beyond other nations. Some encourage- 
ment arose to them from the universal esteem in 
which the fine arts were held. In the way of study, 
the public games, in which the competitors appeared 

id 'niomi 
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for the most part na^ed *, accustomed the artists to 
the contemplatinti of the human farm in all its vuie- 
ties of action and attitude; and led them to catch those 
transitory graces, which are not seen in a stationary 
model. But, above all, the religion of the Greeks 
which led them to embody the attributes of their giids 
in human shape, laught the artist not only to imitate 
the selected beauties of nature, but to combine them 
in the elevated forms of their divinities. It is to this 
combination of the power of art with religious venera- 
tion that we probably owe the finest iwnceptions of 
the best time of Phidias's school. 

* See Thacydideg, i. 6. 
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CHtPTEa VI. 
PHIDIAB AHD HIS ODRTEHFOUHIGS. 

Phidias, the great master of the art of statuary, 
was bom at Athens in the 73d Olympiad, about four 
hundred and eighty-eight years before Christ. He 
was the son of Charuiidas ; and, as Pliny informs us, 
was at first a painter. Eladas, the Arg'ive*, and 
Hippias-)-, are said to have been hia instructors in 
the art of sculpture. 

Of the rudiments of his education we are unin- 
formed ; but Athens was, at this time, the great 
Bchool of arts and letters : from Homer, whose poems 
he had deeply studied, he drew images of greatness, 
which he afterwards moulded in earthly materials 
with a kindred spirit J; and it is presumed, that the 
discourses of contemporary philosophers on mental 
and personal perfection, contributed in no slight de- 
gree to stamp his works with a character of sublimity. 
His mind was adorned with all the knowledge which 
could lie useful to bis profession. Phidias was also 
skilled in history, poetry, fable, geometry, and the 
optics of that day ; and whilst Pericles commanded 
the treasury of Athens and the allied states, had 
the means of giving fiill scope to the efforts of his 

In the art of making statues in bronze, both for the 

• Schol. in Aristoph. Rana!. + PauBiniu. 

J Valer. Max. lib. iii. <;. 7. Externa, 4. 

, . .. l.oo^k 
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number and excellence of his works, Phidias was with- 
out ft rival. In the productitm of iToiy statues, aJso, 
he stood alone ; nor did he disdain to work in the 
meaner materials of wood or clay, or to execute arti- 
cles of the smallest mechanism*. 

His t^ent, however, lay chiefly in representin|f the 
gods; though, as Cicero observes, he did not copy 
their features and resemblances from any visible ob- 
jects, but formed to himself an idea of true beauty, 
upon which he constantly 6sed hia attention, and 
which became his rule and model, and guided at once 
both his design and his hand-f-. 

This was the man to whom Pericles, in the day of 
his greatness, consigned the direction of the pub- 
lic works of Athens; and under whose choice of 
workmen the temple of the Parthenon was produced. 

The chryselephantine statue of Minerva, with which 
Phidias himself adorned the interior of this building, 
will hereafter be minutely descritwd, and the circum- 
stance adverted to of his introducing his own figure 
upon the shield, old and bald, uplifting a stone. Ci- 
cero, in hia Tusculan Questions, says that Phidias re- 
sorted to this method of perpetuating his memory be- 
cause he was not allowed to inscribe his name upon 
the slatue {. Aristotle informs us, that Phidias added 
ingenuity to this solicitude, and so constructed the 

■ At fiih tnd fliu ; luch ntt the trtdition of hi* hmt. Sse 
Jul. Imperii. Episl. viii. MarLiil, nolicing loina fiah which Phi- 
dlu hu aculplured, cornmtiids (heir truth [o nUura in Ihrea 
word) — ■' adda iquim, ninbunt," — "give Iham water, aaJ they 
will swim." Lib, iii. 35. See alio Niceph. Orag. Hiit. lib. viii. 

t Cicero, ad Marc. Brut. Orator. 

J " (Jpiflee« po*: mortem nohilitari toIuM. Quid enim Pfaidiu 
■ui lirailein apeciem inclusit in ctypeo Hinervs, cum inaeribere 
not) licerel." Tntc Quxil. lib. >. Pluluch, howmer, in hit 
Ufa of Pariclea, asierti ihit Pbidiu'i name wu upon lbs pedes- 
tal. II might bave been placed there at a liter period. 
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shield, that abould any one remove his figure from 
the group in which it was placed, tha whole would fall 
to pieces*. 

" The most eicallent artists," aaya Bollin, " aSected 
to insert their names in their works, in order to par- 
take of the immorlality they gave others, Myron, to 
immortaJize his name, put it in characters aimost 
imperceptible upon one of the thighs of the statue uf 
Apollo: and Pliny relates, that. two lACed^monian 
architects, Saurus and Batrachus, without accepting 
any reward, built some temples in a part of the city of 
Rome, which Octavia caused afterwards to be encEosed 
with galleries. They flattered themselves that they 
should have liberty to put their names upon them, but 
-were refused : their address, however, relieved them 
from their difficulty ; they threw in, by way of oma- 
ment, lizards and frogs upon the bases and capitals of 
the columns. The name of Saurus was implied 
by the lizard, which the Greeks called aavpa ; and 
that of Batrachus by the frog, which they called 

^OTpOJ^Ot," 

Pausanias mentions two other ivory and gold 
statues ofMiaerva,which were made by Phidias; one 
preserved at Pellene, and the other with the Eieansf. 
That of Pellene was the earliest of Phidias's statues 
of the goddess in toreutic workj. The Eleans had 

* Aristot. de Munda. See alio L. Apuleius di Uundo. '4°. 



ic been applicable lo sculpture DDly when > varisljr of inalamls, 
ludiDg metal of eome deuriplion, wan used. Pliay tpeaka of 
u brought to perfsctioa by Polyclalus. l»ory, u comWned 
til gold, formed a bunch of the toreutic art. Tha leader nho 
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bIbo n celestial Venus, vith one foot upon a tortbise, 
by Phidias, of ivory and gold * Athenagoras ascribes 
to him the ivory statue ot'^sculapius at Epidaunisf; 
and he is said to have assisted Theocosmus in making 
Ibp the people of Me^fara a statue of Jupiter, the face 
of which was ivory and gold, and the other parts of 
clay and plaBterJ. 

The Platsans, says Pausanias, have a temple of 
Athena (Minerva) Areia, which was n^sed from the 
spoils ^ven to them by the Athenians afUr the 
battle of Marathon. The statue of the goddess is 
of wood gilt, es[«pt thefaceand the extremities of the 
hands and feet, which are of Penlelic stone §, In his 
Phodca he enumerates various other statues men* 
tioned in an inscription at Delphi, all made from the 
tenths of the Mar&thonian spoil, and all attributed to 
Phidias H. 

Of Phidias's bron» statues, two were in the Acro- 
polb at Athens ; also made from the tenths' of the 
spoils of war. One was the Minerva which stood in 
the open air, and which is represented upon the re- 

eontilnlng his ' Anitfie EtptlcillTC de U Toreutlquc,' p. 75—- 
139, and Ubnrj ot Bnlertalning Knowladge, the Elc)>hint. Th« 
Couat de Caylut, m vsU u loiiie othar inliquuiei, tune erlllolMd 
lbs real lasl* af gold and ivory alatuu i the merit and perfeclioa 
□r Ihe work mighl be great, but ihe conibioation of gold, ivoif , 
and colouH mujl hive been giuilv in Ihe exttene. 

• liliac. Poater. ch. iiv. 

t Athenigara Lagillo pro Chriitianla, 8° Oif. 1706, p. 61, 
lia* 10, i li Eriimirif 'AtxXiir<ii, I{}4> Hi'iaii. Pauianias 
aicrihei Ihii alilue la Thraiymedei, the son of Arignolus, ■ man 

in U. QuatieniJre de Quincji'i ' Jupiler Olympian,' p. 35i, ct 
■cqq. 

i Attica, ch. xt. See above, p. 110. ^ 6<Eat.ch. iv. 

]| Tli*« were Minerva, Apollo, Miltiadss, Ereclhtu), Ceeropa, 
Pandion, Ccleus, Anttochua the son o( Hercules bj Mid.r>, 
£f>«u>, Acamti, Oodrui the mu of Uelanlbui, Tlieteai, and 
Fbylni*. 
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verse of one of die Athenian coins; the other was the 
Mineira dedicated by the Lemnians, and thence called 
Minerra Lemnia, of which Pansanias speaks ita terms 
of particular admiration*. - An Apollo of bronze, 
with-outside the temple of the Parthenon, was also 
ascribed to Phidias f. 

Pliny mentions his Amazon in bronze, with his 
Minerva Callimorphos ; the former called Eucnemos, 
from the extreme beauty of the leg ^ He likewise 
speaks of the figure of a key-bearer; a Minerva, 
which ^mihus Paulus brought to Rome, and dedi- 
cated in the temple of Fortune there; two statues of 
|>ersans in mantles, which Catullus dedicated in the 
some temple; and a naked colossus,— all ascribed lo 
Phidias §. 

WiUi respect to marble statues, sevend are enume- 
rated by Pliny and Pausanias, as works of Phidias ; 
more especially one of Nemesis, the goddess of ven- 
geance, at Rhamnus, made, in derision, from the 
block of Parian marble which the Persians had 
brought thither to erect as a. trophy of their ex- 
pected victory at Marathon ||. A fragment, {re- 
lieved to be the head of the statue here described 
by Pausauias, was presented to the British Museum 
in 1820, and is placed in the Elgin room. In fair- 
ness, however, it must be acknowledged, that all 
writers are not agreed that Phidias was the sculptor 
of this statue. The writer of the letter-press to the 
' Unedited Antiquities of Attica,' foLl>ond. 1817, says, 
" The Btory of the statue, which Pausanias details from 
report, six hundred years after the battle of Marathon, 
was prob^iy one of the many fables attached to Gre- 
cian history. It is certain, that the marble of the stable 

■ Allic.ch.xxTiii. t Ibid. ch. xiiv. 

* Kn^ied in Iha Uuieo Pio Clamenlino. 

} Plin.NM. Hut.lib.xiTiT.c. 19. edit. Hwdoun, p. 649. 

II Sw Ptuuaiw'i datcii^tiou i^ tliii ititnt, AUic.cta. ^Ktiii, 
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a not PariMi, but Fenldkan, like the bloclii of tlie 
buildings. Other writere relate, that the Btatne was 
the work of Ag»rHcritus, a pupil of Phidias, and omit 
altogether the circumstances detailed by Pausanias." 

Other tosrble statuea attributed to Phidlaa, are 
a Mercury ia the temple of lameuian Apollo &t 
Thebea*; a Venus ia the Forum of Octavia at 
Romet; the Venus Urania, in Parian marble, in 
the temple of that goddess in Attica}; and one of 
the colossal statues on the £squiline hiU§. 

Singular, however, as it may seem, and in defiance 
of the testimonies here recorded, it was asserted, when 
the £1^ sculptures first arrived in England, that 
Hiidias had never worked in marblel). Viscooli's 
answer to this assertion ia worth the reader's notice. 
" If it were imagined that Phidias devoted himself to 
the toreutic art, and that be employed in his works only 
ivory and metals, this opinion would be confulad by 
Aristotle, who distinguishes this great artist by the 
mppeWaXion of iro<p<i9 kiBovfirfat a tkUftil aevlptor of 
marble, in opposition to Polydetus, whom he calls 
simply a statuary, uvSptai/raxotoi, since this latter 
artist scarcely ever employed his talents except in 
bronie^. In fact, several marble statues of Phidias 
were known to Pliny, who might even have seen 
some of them in Rome, since they had been removed 
• Piuun.BcEoUch.i. 

t Plin. Nal. Hut. lib. xxivi. ch. 4. edit. Hudoaio, p. 72J. 
I faunD. Allic.ch.xiv. 

IThs inicriplionupmlhisBeure— "TheworkofPhidiu," ii 
ler due. "The ttiixuit of the hero, u well u Iba bmse," 
nyt FUxman, " niemblei > bu-reUef oa the PinheDon ; and br 
that reJUoo, in tdililiua lo Itie tlj\t and npirit ol the work, i« tikttj 
to faace been executed under the diiec Lion ofl^idiu." LecL ii, 
p. 279. 

a Committn of the Home of 
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to this city ; and the most &moui work of AIcbumiim, 
the Venua of the Gardens, had only, as it waa said, 
acquired no high a degree of perfection, because Phi- 
dias, his master, had himself taken pleasure iu finishing 
with his own hand* this beautiful statue of raarblef.'' 

In addition to this, when we know that the Parthe- 
non was built under the control of the aculptor him- 
self t> and that its exterior decoration consisted of the 
only three varieliea of which sculpture is capable, the 
perfect statue of the pediment, the high and half- 
detaahed relief of the metopes, and the low relief ofihe 
friete, each justly and faieautifully appropriated, to 
what other conclusion can we come than that the 
compontions which adorned the edifice were de- 
n^ned and directed, if not in part executed, by the 
BCutpUir himself Pliny expressly says, that Phidias 
was reputed to have worked in marble § ; Seneca 

• Plin. Nat. Hist.lib. ix(vt.c.4. " In ihe Aitgaitar Kge, and <n 
thit ImmediUely riubwqueiit to it, il wu gMenlly believad, not 
aalf that Pbidiia frcqucally ca,vud th* nmnei of tiia pupili In bs 
Inicribeil nn bit own sUtues, but that he h>d given instances or tbe 
ereatiat skill in finishing (he works of other BTtisti. Amongst 
thne lut was lh« above-mBnlioncd statue or Aphrodite Ir x^iriir, 
by Aleamenei. To this eatraordinary talent, which vt must sup. 
pDM was ohiofljr exercised in works of marbta, Cicero alludat in 
the fourlh book de Finibus Bun. el MJ. ■■ Ul Thidiu potest « 
principio injtiluera signum, idque ptrficere: potest »b alio in- 
choatum occipere el abiolteie." SlemotandLm on the subject of 
the EaH ol Elgin's PuraulU in Greece, 3d. edit. e>o. p. 6i. 

t VitcoDli, Memoir on tbe Sculpt, of the Parlbenon, pp. 3, 4. 

I Flutarcb, Pericl. 13. W<r-» !.«« ») 'i>». l«V»ri !., 
»irfti^l MMlniinyiXiiiiifX"i»rirai ij;«iT»r ««Jris;>iV« rSw 

^ " Et tptun Fbldiam Iradunt 'cuTpilue marmora, Venetemque 
ejus esie Romn in Octaviie operibus eximn pulchritudinis," 
Plin. ul supr. edit Htrdouin, p. 7U. C. Odofr. Mueller, in his 
Commentary on tbe Life of PhidUs, Comment. Sooiet. Regitt 
Scientiar. Ootllngensis recent lores, lorn. vi. 4Io. Gotllng. 182S, 
p. 1S6, note, considers Plildiaa to have been the sculptor of the 
narble in Ihe TsnnleT Golteetion, Room li. No. 33, »hich is de. 
■ignited u the tombofXaDthippu>, IbcfellmoCPcriclot. 
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Ijesrs a ainiilar testimony * ; and the remBrliable feet, 
recorded by ValeriuB Masimus, corroborates the belief 
Gtill further: he states, that the Minerva of the 
Parthenon, if Phidias could have executed his own 
intentions, would have been a marble statue; but 
the Athenians themselves rejected hia choice, and 
insisted on having their Minerva of the more costly 
material f. 

A chryselephantine statue, which has not yet been 
mentioned, raised Phidiaa's fame above alL the sculp- 
tore of Greece : we allude to his statue at Elis ; in 
the opifiion of Greece and of succeeding ages, the 
best of his productions |. 

Athens had shown ingratitude not only to FerideS) 
but to .his friend and favourice artist ; and, according 
to some, Phidias withdrew privately to Elis. Seneca 
intimates that he went there by a compact with the 
Athenians 4- Certain it is that in the Altis, or grove, 
as the word signifies, in the neighbourhood of Olympia, 
he employed bis industry in forming a statue which 
surpassed his Minerva. This statue was in the 
temple of the Ahis. Jupiter was represented seated 
upon a throne, which, like the fj(atue,waa of ivory and 
gold; he bore a crown upon his head in imitation of a 

« " Non ex etiore Unlum Ftiidli; sciebsl facere elmulachra ; 
hctcbal et es sn. Si marmor illi, « ndliuc viliorem mile, 
rism obtulis!», (ecisiet quale ex ilia fieri optimum poluiiKt." 



Mar, lib. i. c i. Entems, 7. 

I Sd Pliny, " Jovem Oljrinpiuni, quem nemo cmuUtur." — 
Nat. HiiL lib. xuir. c. 19. adit. Hardouia, p. 649. And aciin, 
p. 725) " Phidivn clarissiiauin ease per amnea gentes quee Joris 
Olvirpii TaiDam ialelligunt nemo dubiut." 

5 "Elei ab AtheniBnaibus Phidiam acieperunt, ut is Jovem 
Dlympium Taceiel, pacM iiilerpoiilo, ut aul Phidiim >ut eaatum 
taleal* nddirent," Seneca, Rhet. ii. 8. 
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branch of the olive tree ; in hia right hand was a 
figure of Victory, also of gold and ivory, with a fillet' 
and a crown upon its head. Hia left hand held a 
■ceptre ofexquisiteworkmanship, oa the top of which 
was an eagle, and in the composition of whichall kinds 
of metals were blended. The eandals and robe of tbe 
figure were of gold ; and upon tbe garment itself were 
represented animals and flowera. The throne vras 
variegated with gold and predous stones, and inlaid 
with ebony and ivoiy ; it was also adorned with pio< 
tures of animals and statues ; four figures of Victtwy, 
in a dancing attitude, were represented at the four 
feet. Two other Victories slood at the feet of tbe 
god ; and the pedestal upon which the whole rested 
was adorned with myUiolt^cal compo»tions *. Tbt 
exact dimensions of the figure are lost, but it is 
believed to have been near sixty feet in he^htf. 
Phidias is supposed to have made this statue between 
the third year of the S5th and tbe third year of the 
86th Olympiad, between 438 and 434 b. c. j. 

When a friend inquired of Phidias from what pat- 
tern be had formed his Olympian Jupiter, he is said 
to have answered by repeating tbose lines of the first 
Iliad, in which the poet represents the majesty of the 
god in the most sublime terms§ ; thereby signifyiDg 
that the genius of Homer had inspired him with itj|. 
Those who beheld this statue are said to have been so 
struck with it as to have asked whether Jupiter hitd 
descended from heaven to show himself to Phidias, or 
whether Phidias had been carried thither to coalem- 

* Paunn. Ritac. pr. c. li. 

t Slnbo. Cillimichat ii uid lo hiic reconjed tbedimnitioni 
in iambic vcnei, which hive nalcome down Id at. 't'hg temple 
nf Jupiter Olympiui, froin the Boor to tbe a«loi, which luiUined 
Ihe ronf, was aiily-elghl Oreelc Teet high ; ill breullh wai nrnelj. 
five feel, and ils length two hundred and Ihiny. 
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plate the go& *, Qaintili^n toils us that the nityesty 
of tile work equalled that of the god himself, nnd that 
it added somewhat to the religioo of those who saw 
itf. FHusanias records a tale of Jupiter eviacing 
his own approbetioii of Phidias's art }. 

Tha workshop in which the statue was produced § 
was long preserved after Phidias s death; and, as 
pMuaniaa tells us, was TUit«d out of curiosity by 
traTEllers. The Eleans, in hononr of the sculptor, 
uMtitnted an ofHce in favonr of his descendants, whose 
duty consisted in preserring (he statue from any 
thing which miirht sully its beauty. Fausanias says, 
R was occasionally rubbed with oil, on account of the 
damps which arose in the temple where it was placed. 
The Minerva of the Parthenon, on the contrary, 
required to be sprinkled with water. At the base 
was this inscription : " Phidias, tbe Athenian, the son 
of Charmidas, made metl ;" but whether placed there 
by Phidias, ot at a later time, is uncertain. 

If more were wanting to impress us with a sense 
of Fhidias's merit, we might consult the numerous 
passages of antient authors for a series of seven cen- 
turiei), in which the works or the art of this eminent 
man are alluded to ; we hnd them scattered through 
varJouR Greek and Roman writers from Aristotle to 
Macrobius. Aristotle died S^Syeafa a. c; Macrobius 
lived at (he close of (he fourth century. Phidias is 
• See iha epigram in tbe Anlhologia, lib. iv. c. 6. 
'H eiit M iiri ym '4 iiitri u'liu !i.'^>, 

t The silling figure nf Jupiter onlh* lilitt sain) of Alexander 
the Great, and several or hi* luccauori, sppun to i»ve been ccr. 
pled, wilh alight variations, from lhl4 statue. Conpare pi. ivii. el 
M. (juiUrcin^re deQuincT'i ' Jupilei Oljmpien,' p. 31%, 

t eliae.pr.cKi. 

^ Coioles is said to haie been a coadjutor of Phidiie in 
making thi> statue. Flin. lib. xxkv, S, 34. 

11 iuiimi Xswtilw iiii 'MmmH I* I'wVii PaiiHn. r. 10, 
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celebrated also in various epigrams in the Antbolof^a ; 
and Plato, who was his contemporary, in his Dm- 
Ic^ues, names Homer as a poet, and Phidias as a 
sculptor, in the same line. ' 

Phidias appears to have returned to Athens in or 
abbutthe fourth year of the 86th OlymfMad, in the 
archonship of Pvthodonis. His death took plaoe 
iu the first year 'of the 87tli Olympiad, 433 years 
before Christ"; but whether from poison, or from 
natural causes, in prison or in exile, seems uncertain. 

The scholars, pupils, or disciples of Phidias, were 
Alcamenes, Critias, Nestoclest, Agoracritus, and 
Hegias |. These artists, it is believed, were all em- 
ployed under Phidias in the public works of Athens, 
but their separate labours cannot now be distin- 
guished, nor have we any means of discriminating 
their different modes and degrees of excellence. 
Alcamenes, the favourite scholar of Phidias, proba- 
bly had the largest share amongst them in adorning 
the buHdings of the Parthenon §. Various hands 

* C. O. Mueller, ds Phidls Vila Comin. 

+ Juniua, in hii work da PicIunVeteium, doubtt whether the 
niRiea " Criliu, NoIucIh," iliould not b« nad CrilioM Neintet, 



f itic girdeiiB, are (Uluei of Juno (Alice, ch. iX 
Hvs (ibid. ch. Tiii.), Fracne and Ily> (ibid. ch. xxiv.), ■ slaiua 
of iGjculapius at Mantinea (Arcad. ch. ix.), a Bicchu* ot iiotr 
■ed gold (AUte. ch. ix.), colosul slaluei of Hinena and Htr- 
culea,orPealelicn»rble,«IThebei(BiEDt. ch.sL), and bii repr«- 
unlation of tfas lapilhn and Ccntaun at The mamige ot Pi- 
rithaui aoHing Ihe scnlplurei ot Ihe lempte at Elii (Eliac. pr, 
ch. I.). Cicero and Valerin* Haximus medlion a italue or 
Vntcan by Alcanwnei. 

A Xory of rivaliy belween Phidias and Alcameiwa hu been 
often told, apparently lo give Phidias credit for grcal iliill in 
optica. Il ia not, hoirever, ■ tale ot ancient origin. The firat 
writer who menliont il i> TielMi, a gramniarian of Coaslanli> 
nople, who liitd in the twelfth cnlury. Nor ii it bom* ont 1^ 
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are diatinguishaUe in difierent portions of the sculp- 
tures. Phidias, no doubt, overlooked the process, 
and perhaps touched >nd finished all the more im- 
portant figures. 

Phidias and bis school, it has already been ob- 
servedt brought sculpture to a standard of excel- 
lence ; and they so fixed and determined the counte- 
iiance?, figures, and attributes of the various divinities, 
that neither painters nor sculptors in succeeding times, 
for more than two thousand two hundred years, have 
presumed, in any great degree, to deviate from them. 

>uch works u mra briievtd (o liue bten executed nndrr the eye 
or Phidiu, who, initud of distdrting the feature* ot hii (tsturs 
placed M >. great heif^t, ainiply enlti^ed their proporlioa*, uid 
fomed ihem ia what the Tnoderns ^1 the heroic liie. The 
(landing Ggurei in the pediments of [he PirthenuD wen eight 
and nine feet high. 

Pauiania*. in hta Bceotica, mentioDt bronze tlalues of Minerva 
Hon 
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The Farthenon, Temple of Minerva, or Hecatom- 
pedon, was built, oa has been already stated, during 
the administration of Pericles. Pausaniaa tells us 
that Ictiniis was the architect ; but Plutarch says it 
was the work of CalUcrates and Ictinus jrantly. 
Strabo gives the whole merit to the latter*. The 
time when it was begun appears to have been in or 
Boon aftfr the year 448 before the Christian era. 
Wilkins, in hia Athenieosia, reckons eleven years to 
have elapsed between its tommeneefnent and its 
coDipIetioii. It was called Farthenon iTomi/UapBiirov, 
the virgin, whence o HapOtvaiv, the virgin's liabita- 
tion f ; and Hecatompedon, either from its dimen- 
sions, or from the harmony of its proportions |. 

In whatever direction the traveller approaches 
Athena, the Parthenon is a striking object. It stands 
upon the hig'hest platform of the Acropolis, and 
over-tops both the modern buildings and the ancient 
ruins by which it is surrounded. 

■ Co1oa«l Luke ray*, " CtUtcrale* was probably only ihe 
l«Vf;ia0il, or contractor, for the eipgoses; in uhich capicily 
Plutarch lells us tbit be hu emplcyed in Ifaa additions made lo 
(he long Vfalls by Periclu. It appears (rosa Aasoiiiiu, that in a 
later age (he credit of the Parthenon was given ulely lo Ictinus. 

Iclinu).' " Auson. MomI. v. 308. 

t Leske'a Tapogr. of Athens, p. 36, note. 

t Ibid. p. 2tJ3. HeFj'ch. iu •E^rifHniii. Stuart lupposen 
Ihe name Hecatompedon tn have been given lo the PartbenDn of 
Pericles, on account of ita front being a hundred Allic feet in 
length. Aaliq. of Athens, vol. ii. p. 8. 
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" The PartbeDon," bkjs Colonel Le&k«, " wa* 
coostrucled entirely of white marble from Mount 
Pentelicum. It caiiusted of a cell, surrounded with 
B. peristyle, which had eight Doric columna in the 
fronts, ami seventeen in the sides. These forty'sii 
columns were six leet two inches in diameter at the 
base, and thirty-four feet in height, standing upon a 
pavement, to which there waa an ascent of three 
HtepB. The total height of the temple above its 
platform was about sixty-five feet. Within the peri- 
style, at either end, there was an interior range of 
aix columns, of Ave feet and a half in diameter, stand- 
ing before the end of the ceil, and forming a vestibule 
to its door : there was an ascent of two steps into 
these vestibules from the peristyle. The cell, which 
ytas sixty-two feet and a half broad within, was di- 
vided into two unequal chambers, of which the west- 
em was forty-three feet ten inches long, and the 
eastern ninety-eight feet seven inches. The ceiling 
of the former was supported by four columns, of 
about four feet in diumeter, and that of the latter 
by sixteen columns, of about three feet. It is not 
Itnovm of what order were the interior columns of 
either chamber. Those of the western having been 
thirty-six feet in height, their proportion must have 
been nearly the same as that of the Ionic columns of 
the vestibule of the Fropylfea; whence it seems 
highly probable that the same order was used in the 
Interior of both those contemporary buildings. In 
the eastern chamber of the Parthenon, the smallneas 
of the diameter of the columns leaves little doubt 
that there was an upper range, as in the temples of 
Pastum and £glna. It Is to be lamented that no 
remains of any of them have been found, as they 
might have presented some new proofs of the laate 
and invention of the architects of the time of Pericles. 

" Such was tbe ma^ coiutractioo of this mag* 
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niSceat baiUing, which, by its united escellenceB of 
materials, <l«8i{p>, and decoratioDs, was the most per- 
fect ever executed. Its dimensions of two hundred 
and twenty-eight feet by a hundred and two, with a 
height of sixty-six feet to the top of the pediment, 
were sufflciently great to give an impression of gran- 
deur and sublimity, which was not disturbed by any 
obtrusive subdivision of parts, such as is found to 
diminish the effects of some larger modern buildings, 
where the same singleness of design is not observed. 
In the Parthenon, whether viewed at a smalt or at a 
great distance, there was nothing to divert the spec- 
tator's contemplBtion from the simplicity and m^esty 
of mass and outline, which forms the first and most 
remarkable object of admiration in a Oreeic temple ; 
and it was not until the eye was satiated with the 
contemplation of the entire edi&ce, that the spectator 
was tempted to examine the decorations with which 
this building was so profusely adorned ; for the sta- 
tues of'the pediments, the only decoration which was 
very conspicuous by its magnitude and position, being 
enclosed within frames, which formed an essential 
part of the design of either front, had no more obtru- 
sive efiect than an ornamented capital lo a single 
column *." 

Sir Geoige Wheler and Dr. Spon visited and 
described the Parthenon in 1676, when the building 
was entire except the roof; previous lo which, in 
1674, the Marquis de Nointel had ordered drawings 
to be made from the sculptures with which it was 
adorned. These have fortunately been preserved t 
for, without their assistance, neither an adequate idea 
could have been formed of the compositions which 
filled the pediments of the temple, nor could many of 
the statues In those compoaitlonB, which had been 

• Uike, p. 30&— 212, 



ramed by violence; or fttlen down' at a later time, 
have been identified, - Tlte oiiginals' of these draw- 
ings, by Jaxjues Carrey, are still preserved in the 
Aoyal Library at Paris. Copies in fac-aimile exist 
in the British Musentn. More will be said of these 
drawing hereafter. 

Pausanjaa's observations on the Parthenon are 
limited to a general mention of the subjects in the 
tympana or pediments, and a notice of the colossal 
statue of Minerva. In the temple called Parthenon, 
be says, in the Aeti*, the statues in front relate to 
.the birth of Minerva ; the hinder part represents the 
contest of Neptune and Minerva for Attica. The 
statue of the goddess is made of ivory and gold ; on 
the summit of the helmet is a sphinx, and on each 
-side, of it are grifiuns. The figure is erect, irith a 
robe reaching to the feet ; on the breast is the head 
of Medtisa, formed in ivory ; in one hand'f' a figure 
of Victory, four cubits in height ; in the other hand a 
spear. A shield is at her feet, and near thb spear a 
serpent, supposed to represent Erichthonius. The 
birth of Pandora is represented in relief upon the 
pedestal {, 

The reader will eadly perceive that Fausanias 
having mentioned neither east nor west, the tra- 
veller who visited the Parthenon would be likely to 
consider that portico as the front of the temple 
which was turned to the Propyloea, and which, in 
point of fact, &ced the only approach to the Acropolis, 
'Wheler, in consequence, calls the western the pHn- 
eipat¥ROj*r: others fell into the same error; and all 
appear to have concluded that the Birth of Minerva, 



J FuiMn. Ailict, c.xiir. 
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the subject first mentioned by PausaniBS, fbnned the 
aUtry of the western pediment ; and they forced Pau' 
sanias's description to accommodate itself to the' sculp- 
tures in that pediment which \fere sti)l remaining. 

Stuart, more exact than his predecessora, was the 
first who made the discovery, which subsequent wrilars 
have agreed in, that the entrance, and consequently 
the front of the Parthenon, was towards the east ; 
an aspect which is exemplified in all the principal 
existing temples in Greece. He did not, however, 
draw the inference from it that the sculptures of the 
western tympanum must have represented the contest 
with Neptune, and not the birth of Minerva.. This 
was left for M. Quatrem&re de Quincy; who, finding 
that the inference which he had drawn was fully con- 
firmed by the examination of Carrey's drawings, eom- 
municBled hia diKovery in a Memoir to the French 
Academy. 

The SCULPTURES of the Parthenon are of 
three descriptions: — 1. The metopes. 2. The triese 
of the cella, S. The statues of the tympana, or pedi- 

In the frieze of the peristyle were the scolptured 
IIBTOPES*, ninety-two in all ; fourteen on each front, 
end thirty-two on each flank of the temple. The 
great height of the relief of these works, some parts 
of which were entirely detached from the tablets, ren- 
dered them peculiarly liable to injury, not only from 
violence, but from the effects of tlie weather. The 
southern side, however, escaped better than the 

" Metope is th« inttnal between two triglyphs in ■ Doric 
frieie. Vitruvius, in his ciiapler on ihe Ommieuls of Columns, 
nya, " (he inlenals belweea dentils as well as thcne between tri- 
lllyph^ are cilleil Uslopn. Beiidet, Ibo GresUi, b; Ihe word 
Jrai, aigDify the bedi of tha beami, which we call cava coluinba- 
rla; ihui the spate between two bMmi obtaioedtbe name of a 
tnetopa,*' 
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athera; tndfifteenof the metopes of this side are in 
the Elgin collection. One which was obtained by tha 
Count de Cboiaeul Oouffier, and aflerwarda fur- 
warded to him by Lord Elgin, is in the gallery of the 
Liouvre at Paris. A caat of this last metope was pro- 
oured for the British Museum in 1828. It is placed 
in the BIgin room, as metope No. 9. 

The meto[)eB of the eaiitern front of the Parthenon 
are coQsidered by Colonel Leake to relate to the 
actions of Miiierva herself, and of the principal Athe- 
niun heroes, treuled nearly in the same manner in 
which we find them delineated upon the ancient 
Athenian pottery. 

. From the circumatanceorafemaleflgure occurring 
in most of the metopes on the north side, of which we 
have any remains, it is conjectured that this side 
related chiefly to the wars of the Amazons. 

On ihe western front the subjects of the metopes 
throughout were, alternately, a horseman with a pro- 
strate pedestrian, and two combatants on foot; the odd 
numbers (beginning from the south) conluning' tlie 
latter, and the even numbers the horsemen. This 
front appears to have related entirely to the narliica 
exploits of the Athenians. Persians aie discoverable 
amongst their adversaries *. 

' On tlie soutli side, all the metopes, except nine, 
towards the centre, as we learn from Carrey's draw- 
ings, had reference to the memorable contest between 
the Centuurs and the Lapithx. 

Under each metope of the eastern front, Stuart 
found certain triangular holes, which were then filled 
up wiUi marble ; similar excavations. Colonel Leake 
observes, are seen also on the western front, but over 
each column only. Stuart thought these might have 
been prepared for the insertion of cramps tu support 
festoons ; but Mr. Wilkins and Colonel Leake agree 

■ Campue Col. Leaka'a Topogr, of Alliens, p. 23B, See, 
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that. they were to hold cramps far the support of- 
shields of gilt metal, in confonnity with the practice 
which PousKnias observed ia the temple of JujHter at 
Olympia, whose front was thus ornamented. Pau- 
sanias t«lls us, in his Attica, chap, sxv., that the 
tyrant Lachares, when he fled from Athens befcwe 
Demetrius Poliorcelea, carried away with him, t<^^. 
ther with whatever ornaments of the statue of Minerva 
could be removed, the golden shields from the Aero-- 
polis. Colonel Leake says, it is highly probable this 
may have been the situation of those golden shields ; 
that the holes in the architrave were made for the 
reception of the fastenings of the stiields, and that 
they were filled up after the robbery of Lachares *. 
On (he eastern front there were inscriptions between ' 
the. shields; the holes by which the letters of metal 
were attached being still apparent in the marble. 

In an unintemipted series of very low relief, erected 
round the cella, immediately below the ceiling of the 
porticoa of the Parthenon, Wiethe frieze, represent- 
ing the solemn quinquennial procession to the temple 
of the Panathensa. The procession was represented 
as advancing in two parallel columns from west to 
east; one along the northern, the other along the 
southern side of the temple, facing inwards after 
turning the two angles of the eastern front, and meet- 
ing towards its centre. 

l^e allegories in the pedihbntb will be treated 
of in detail hereafler. Whatever differences of 
opinion may exist as to the pereoD^es represented by 
the several statues, the general subjects of the compo- 
sitions are now agreed upon ; that the eastern pedi- 
ment represented the birth of Minerva, and the western 
the contest for the land of Attica. 

The roof of the Parthenon, says Wilkins, was un- 

* About « fanndnd lod Ihirly vein ifter ihe dolh uf Pi. 
ricltf. 
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qoestionably of timber. It wu uoveFed with marble 
cut BO as to represent lai^e tiles, after the mode 
observed In the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, as 
described by Pausanias*, Some of these are yet to 
he seen amongst the ruinst. Stuart discovered some 
of the harmi or joint tiles, which extended from the 
rid(^ to the eaves, corered the junction of the conti- 
guous rows, and preserved the timbers of the roof by 
preventing the admission of rain between them X. 

The inside of the temple was divided by a croa* 
nail ; the smaller division, towards the west, impro- 
perly called by Wheler and Spon the Pronaos, was 
the Opisthodomus, where the public treasure was kept. 
Tile four columns which it eolilained, mentioned by 
Spon and Wheler, are •rone. In the greater division 
facing the east, stood the chryselephantine statae of 
Minerva §. 

The Christians, when they had gained a victory 
over the anitent superstition, converted the X*B.rthaion 
into a Christian church, and covered it with a roof 
and cupolas in their usual manner. In this state it 
remaiiKd until the siege of Athens, in 1687, when 
the explosion of a shell, fired from the oppotile h^ 
of the Museum, destroyed nearly half Uie &bric. 
The walls of the cella before the opiBtfaodomos were 
almost wholly levelled, together with, five of the 



"TK 



f A specimen of such a tile, Ttam (he Parthenon or Mme othir 
tempte, n preserved in Ihe Elgin collection. No. W7. 

X Alheniemia, p. 109. 

5 Compire Siotit, Antiq. of Athens, vol. ii. p. 4, Pliny, lib. 
xiiv. c. 10, Ufs, (hat the propylxum of the temple of Minerva, 
probably the prooao;, was paioted by Fratogenei, who htd rtpre- 
leoted tlie triremes Paraiua and Hermlonii. Within the tampls 
were porlrails oFTheinistDclBa aud Hcliadorua. 

MS 
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columns of the peristyle on the nOFth side ; six oa 
the south side also were thrown down. The shell 
appears to have exploded near the middle of the cella, 
spreading destruction in a, circle around it, and 
forcing huge masses to a considerable distance be- 
yond the circuit of the building. The eastern portico 
seems to have been just without the range of its 
destructive influence; but the pediment and the 
sculptures it contained suffered from the shock, and 
were almost wholly destroyed •. 

The chryselephantine statue of Minerva, which 
adorned the interior of the Parthenon, and was in 
feet its most splendid ornament, has been already 
described from Pausanias. Plato says, the eyes of 
this statue were of precious stones, approaching the 
colour of ivory t, probably of chalcedony or agate. 
H. Quatiemlire de Quincy, in a work of con^derable 
splendour and extent, which has been already quoted, 
entitled ' Le Jupiter Olympien, on L'Art de la 
Sculpture antique considtSrd sous un nouvetui point 
de vue,' fol. Par. 1815, p. 226, has given a pre- 
sumed representation of this statue restored, accord- 
ing to the antient authorities |. In page 229, and 
in seveial others which follow, he has eipl^ned the 
manner in which the interior wooden figare, for such 
he considers it to have been §, was incrusted with the 

• WLIkiiw, AlhenleniU, p. U4. 

tP)»tHipp.m»j.p.99. 

t Sec ilso his UoDttmeiits ct Ournets d'Art an^qaei reilituji, 
4tD. Par. 1B29, torn. i. p. 123, pi. i. ii. li<. Il h» been nMngrayMl 
in tha Library of EntcrtiLuine KaoiTledEe, Menigcriu, vol. ii. 
p. 329. 

§ PauHDiu mention) iwine sUtuci ol thii period, in whtcli 
tlie ivory wu laid upon stone. See alto U, Qustremgra de 
Qoincy's Jupiter Olympien. Arislotle, in hij Book de Hundo, 
uyi, thai Phidiis's two most ccLebraled lUIueg, hit Mioeni at 
Albenf, and hii Jupiter at Olympia, were mjiJe of stone, conied 
with pUlu of iifory. Ste Flaim. Led. p. 22S. 
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ivory. ' The robe or vestment of Minerva he consl- 
ders to have been entirely of gold •, as well as the 
helmet, the tegis, and the drapery and wings of the 
smaller figure of Victory in the left hand. He is in 
part corroborated in thia notion by the words of Flu-' 
larch, in his Life of Pericles. This statue, according 
to the best authorities, was placed in the temple in the 
second year of the 85th Olympiad, a. c. 439. Thu-. 
cydidea made the gold' upon this statue amount to 
forty talents ; Philochorus, who lived in the 130th 
Olympiad, to forty-four talents; Ephorus, copied by 
Diodorus Siculus, says fifty tideDts. 

The statue of the goddess measured twenty-six 
cubits, or thirty-nine feet seven inches inhn'ght The 
figure of Victory was six-feet hight- According to 
Pliny, beside the accompaniments mentioned by Pau- 
saniaa, there was a sphinx of brass beneath Minerva's 
spew; upon the convex side of the shield, which was 
placed upon the ground, was a representation of 
^he battle of the Greeks and Amazons 1, and on 
its concave side the contest of the gods and giants. 
On the Eandals was embossed the favourite sulject 
of the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithffi. In- the 

■ See iIiD Ihe ' Keitiliitiaii de li Uioerve du Partbeoon,' in 
H. Qiutremire de Quince's MDnumenli et Ouvragu d'Ait ■!>• 
liques realitufi, 4id. Par. 182 9, lam. i. |i.ai. 

t PlilC xxT. of Ihe Dilellanti volume, repre»nls a statue of 
Minena belonging lo Thomas Hope, Esq., believed to be on; of Ibe 
numerouf copies or IhaL which Phidias wrought in ivory and gold 
for the Temple of Ibe Parthenon. It was found in 1797 at Ottia, 
about Ihinj feet below the surface, lying prostrate at the foo( of its 
own niche, among the ruins of a magnificent building on the 
mouth of Ibe Tiber. Anolher, exacti)' eimilar, but less entire, 
stood in tlie galletr of the Villa Albaai, which had been la much 

highly esteemed by the directors of the National Gallery si Piiria, 
that they reserved it when the goverament restored Ihe rest ot 
Ihe Albani collection to the prince. 
J See >l«o Pausui. Atlic. c, xtU. 
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battle of the Amazons, Phidias gave ofience to the 
Athenians by inlroducing the figure of Pericles, the 
face partly conceHled i a hand vith a apear extended 
before it, seeming' designed to prevent the likeness 
from being perceived. His own fignre Phidiaa repre- 
sented old and bald, with a ponderous Blone uplifted 
in his hands. The pedotal of this statue was from 
eight to twelve feet high. 

The manner in which M. Quatrem&re de Quincy 
states the gold to have been disposed upon the statue 
of Minerva, is confirmed by the anecdote of Menon, 
one of the scholars of Phidias, who was encouraged 
by the enemies of Peiides, the employer of Phidias, 
to accuse the artist of having appropriated to himself 
& part of the gold which had been given to be em- 
ployed upon it. Fortunately, Ute gold ornaments 
had been so contrived as to be eaaly removed with- 
out injury to the figure *. At the demand of Phidias 
they were taken off and weighed, and found to corn' 
apond in quantity with the gold delivered. 

The gold of the statue of Minerva has been already 
mentioned as having been carried off by Lachares. 
This was about the year 296 B. c, ; yet Pausanias, 
who travelled in Greece in the reign of Marcus Aure- 
lius, about 170 years after the Christian ero, describes 
the statue as still made of ivory and gold in his time. 
It is probable that the gold was chiefly, though not 
entirely confined to the moveable habiliments of the 

The spectator may form some notion of the gran- 
deur of the columns by which the building of Ibe 
Parthenon was supported, by the specimen of a capi- 
tal and portion of a shaft which now support the 
figure of Bacchus in the Elgin room. No. 1 12. 



Chapter VIII. 

BCULPTURKD UETOPEB OP THE PAHTHENON. 

The Metopes in the Elgin room have been Blready 
described, as excluuvelj confined in their subject to 
the contest of the Centaurs and th6 Lapiths:'aD 
explanation of this story is given by Mr. Combe in 
the fourth part of the large work upon the Museum 
Marbles. This subject, on account of Theseus, who 
had juined in overcoming the Centaurs, was one ot 
national interest with the Athenians. 

Tiie story of the Centaurs, it is remarked, is of 
Thessalian origin*. The people of Thessaly were 
remarkably expert in horsemanship f, and were sup- 
posed to be the first in Greece who practised the art 
of riding on horseback |. Pelion, and other mouu' 
tains in this part of Greece, abounding in wild bulls, 
these ferocious animals were frequently hunted by the 
people of the country on horseback, and when over- 
taken were seized by their pursuers, who caught hold 
of them by the horns, in a manner not less dexterous 
than daring§. Hence, these hunters acquired the 
naiDeof Centauriaiid Hippocentauri, from the Greek 
words IWX09 a hone, cevtcu to goad or lance, and 

• Clm. Alei. Slrnm. lib. iii. p. 477. 

t Virgil, Ocorf-. lib. iii. ver. 1 15. Juatin uji. ihil Philip II. of 
Hacedon wished la make himielC niuter uf Tliesuly for no ulber 
reuon thia ihithe might iild IheTheMaiiinhorsenicii Lo hiiarmy. 
Jutlia. lib. vii. c. 6. 

J Lncin, lib. vi. Hr.396. 

I See Flin. Nat. Dial. lib. liii. c. 70. Euripiilc*, in Elcclra, 
<. H15, ipuki of tha skill which the Thcualiaai dispUTcd, boUl 
in Iba ilaughttr of buUi ind in tha muigaaMul of boiMi, 
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TnCpoj a hull. The novel sight of a man seated on 
the back of a horse, and galloping over the plams 
with more than human velocity, mi»iu easily suggest 
to the minds of an ignorant peasantry, the idea of an 
animal composed parti) of a man and partly of a 
horse ; and it was from this simple origin, according 
to some explauBtiona, that the table of the Centaurs 
sprung. We must remark, that we place no cotifi- 
deiice in the propnSed etymology of Ihe word Cer- 
tauros, and almost as little In the esplanation of the 
slory- The t entaur thiron in Homer was a model 
of justice, and ihe pt*t appears to have had no idea of 
the monstrous combination of two animals. Pindar, 
in his second Pylhiaii Ode, first makes us acquainted 
with the Hippo-Centaur, or half horse and half man. | 
Though it cannot be imagined that the Greeks ever 
regarded this tradition otherwise than as a fable, so 
far as the double nature of the animal was con- < 
ceriied*, yet it is curious to obeerve with what care I 
and devotion they recorded the particulars of this , 
fiction in their poems, sculpture, paintings, and other ■ 
monuments of art. , 

The Centaurs were invited to the nuptials of Firi- 
thous, kiii^ of the Lapithaa. During the marriage 
fea-Jt, one of the Centaurs, named Kurytion, or Eury- 
lus, with ihe chanic'eri>'lic brutality of his nature, 
and elated by the eHVcts of wine, offered vJ<ilence to 
the person of HJp|>odamia, the briile-f'. Th s out- 
isgeoiis act was immediately resentfd by Theseus, 
the friend of Pirithous, who hurled a targe vessel of 

* " Nfl forte «x homing et veteTtno temine equorum 
CoDfiari cndss Centaurua poue." 

LuckL lib. v. 88. 
" Quis enim Hippocontturum fuisie, mi ChimKnim pulel?" 

Cic. it Nilura Deonim, lib. li. c. 2. 
+ Diod. SicBl. lib. V, c 70. Olid. M«i. lib. nil. v. 218. 
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wine at the hnd of the offender, which brougiit him 
lifeless to the ground*. 

A general en^a^ment then «nfnied:bttween the two 
parties; and the Centaurs not only Mught to revenge 
the death of their companion, Eurytug, but Ukewise 
attempted to carry off the females who were guests at 
the nuptials. In this conflict, sustained on both sides 
with great fury, the Centaurs were finally Tanquished. 
and driven out of Tbessaly ; after which the; tool( up 
their abode in Arcadia, where they provoked tiu 
anger of Hercules, who completely destroyed the 
whole of their race. Such is the general outline of 
the mythic history of the Centaurs. 

The names of a great number of the combaUnts 
are preserved by Hesiod, Ovid, and other authorsf. 
Many antient writers have introduced into their works 
a description of the contest which was fought between 
them ; and we are told that it formed the entire sub- 
ject of a poem, now lost, by Melisander, a native of 
Miletus |. Nothing, however, more strongly proves 
the interest felt by the antients in the delineation of 
this combat, than the very frequent introduction of it 
into their architectural and other works of art. Be- 
side the metopes of the Parthenon, it is represented 
on the irieze of the porticoes in the temple of Theseus 
at Athens § ; and was one of the subjects which en- 
riched the fronton of the temple of Jupiter at Olym- 
pian. This combat was also painted on the walls o( 
the temple of Theseus^, and was introduced as an 
ornament on the sandab of Minerva"", in the statue 

•Ovid, at aupr.T. 23S. 

tHniad.Scat.Htrt.r.ie4,Mq- OvId.Mil.Iib.iii.t.320,Mq. 

I See j^liaa, Var. Hial. lib. xi. c. 2. 

I See Sliiar^ vol. ill. c. 1, pi. mi.-iiiiv. j idcI Ihg en|nllia|i of 
llie fritie in analher pari of (he present volume, 

II Piusin. Eliec. lib. prior, c. I. 
fP.u«o.Allic.<:.isii. 

** ' la jolei] vera Lipitharum it CcDturania dinicatioHU." 
Plin, N»[.Hi(t.lib.xx»¥i.e.4. , , ■ 
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-wbichBtood in the Parthenon. WeaTctoldby Hetnod, 
that the same subject was eng:raved on the shield of 
Hncules*; and Valerius Flaccus descril>e8 it as 
having been painted on one of the Argonautic ships ■{-. 
The combat of the Centaurs and Lapiths occurs on a 
medallion of Antoninus Pius J, and on a medal struck 
at Hopsium in Thessaly § ; it is also represented on a 
.Greek va^H ; and is introduced as an embellishment 
to the cap of Ulysses, on a beautiful cameo in the 
Royal Library at Paris ^, . Statius too has given a 
descriptionofagoldcup, around which the subject was 
.engisved in a most spirited style of workmanship**. 
Ten tablets of the frieze, in the temple of Apollo 
EpicuriuB, at Piiigaleia, as will hereailer be seen, were 
also ornamented with this popular representation. 

1 Visconti observes, that the artist who invented the 
reliefs of the Metopes of the Parthenon, intended to 
'.represent in these batdes, . not the Lapithae of the 
Thessalian fable, but the Athenians, of whom Theseus 
was the chief. The heroes who combat with the 
Centaurs are occasionally represented with the same 
chlamydea, the same shields, and in two instances with 
the same short boots ft, the emAata, which accompany 

•Scul. Here. t. 178. f Viler. FUcc. lib. i. v. MO. 

J Vaillint, Selecliort Numismala in ier« maxlmj moduli ii 
lluaeo PniK'nci da Ciidpi, p. 25, fig. 1. Thii medillion ii 
DOW in Ihe RoT'l C Election a( Parii. 

^Pellerin, Recueit d« MidaillM de Peupica et de Villti, 
pl.»x.iil.fie.33. 

II S«* Sir William Himillffli'i CoUeclion of Etruscan, Greek, 
>nd Romaa Anliquitiei, vol. ill. pL 81. 

^ Millin, Manumena Aoliqua, inediti od aourallement «• 
pliqaia, loin. i. pi. 22. 

•" " CenUoros habet arte truces, »urui(iqiie fignria 
Terribile, hie mlxli Lipilharum cseds rolanlur 

Ingenlea niorienium im." 8Ut. Theb. lib. vi. Mr, S». 
tt S«e tta« Hctopea, No. Si ind No. 6. 
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the figures of the Athenian horsemen on the has- 
relief of the frieze of the Parthenon. 

It may not be improper to say something here of 
the elements of these metopes as they regard art. 
Mr. Westmacott observed, in his recent lectures at 
the Royal Academy, that from their inequalities, 
both in composition and treatment, we might reason- 
ably be permitted to doubt whether they were the 
designs of the same master ; that they were not the 
productions of the same hand, he thought sufficiently 
obvious. In some will be found the highest qualities 
of the period to which they belong ; in several may be 
traced the hard and severe style of the earlier schools ; 
whilst others neither conform in character, disposi- 
tion, nor style with either. Nor need we be sur- 
prised at this inequality. Phidias was an example 
of extraordinary genius of his own time; and, al- 
though he retained the principles established at 
iElgina and of preceding ages, he must be considered 
the founder rather than the foUowerof a school. Me 
was compelled, in addition to his immediate disciples, 
to call in the assistance of many with whom early 
habits or local difficulties and associations interposed, 
to prevent their immediate adoption of his enlarg;ed 
principles. 

In the accounts wluch follow of the Metopes sepa- 
rately, it has been thought proper to add to the 
numbers by which they are at present distinguished, 
those which were upon them in the former Elgin 
room in the Museum ; and by which they are re- 
ferred to in different works published both in England 
and upon the Continent. The numbers by which 
they are distinguished in the Chevalier Briindsted's 
' Voyages et Recherches en Grfece,' which differ 
from both the preceding, are also given. 
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Metope I. 

This metope was marked 11 in the old arrange- 
ment of the Elgin Marbles, and is No. 2 in the 
plates of the Chevalier Brundsted. It represents an 
Athenian fighting with a Centaur, over whom he 
b vJctarious. The letl arm of the Athenian is round 
the neck, and his left knee upon the Imck of the Cen- 
taur, who is coming to the ground. The right arm 
of the Athenian, broken off by the shoulder, appears 
to have been up-raised. Carrey's drawings represent 
this metope in a more perfect state. It b engraved 
by Stuart, vol. ii. chap. i. pi. xii. 
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Mbtope S. 

No. 2 of the old arrangement. No. 3 in Brundsted. 
It represents another combat, in which the Athenian 
lias the advantage. He appeais to have seized the 
Centaur by the neck or hair, his right knee pressing' 
upon the Centaur's croupe. The Centaur is stretch- 
ing his lefl ann backward to disengage himself. A 
maiitle of considerable depth falls from the shoulders 
of the Athenian. Neither of these figures has a head: 
that of the Centaur disappeared between Carrey's 
visit and the time when Stuart made his drawing. 
See the Antiq. of Athens, vol, ii. chap, i. pi. xi. 
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Metope 3. 

Xo. 8 of the old arrangement. No. 4 of the Che- 
valier Brundsted. A Centaur victonous over an 
Athenian, who, whilst falling', endeavours to piotect 
himself by his shield. The Centaur has a wine- 
vessel uplifled in his hands, in the act of crushing 
his enemy. The heads of the two figures from the 
Parthenon, preserved in the Royal Museum at Co- 
penhsgien, are believed to have belonged to this 
metope*. Casts from them have been added to the 
figures. Compare Stuart, vol. ii. chap. i. pi. xL 




• Tbe Chev. Brondsted, by wham (faese 1 
to GngUnd, and preaented to ths Muieuni, ( 
to ihe melope No. 1. See bis Vojrigcs el 
(om. ii. p. !01. 
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Metope 4, 

No. 13 of the old arrangement. No. 5 of BrOnd. 
sted. This metope, when perfect, exhibited a Cen- 
taur combating' with an Athenian, as may be seen in 
Carrey's drawings. The figure of the latter is now 
effaced. Stuart has engraved this metope, vol. iv, 
chap, iv. p). uxii. 




The Centaur, according to Carrey's drawing, held 
the Athenian with his 1^ band by the hair of the 
head. 
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Mbtope ft. 
No. ] 5 of the old arrangement, No. 6 of BrSnd- 
sted. A Centaur and an Athenian engag^ in fight : 
the victory undecided. In Carrey's time the figure of 
the Athenian was perfect: the upper half only ia 
now remaining: a drapery of considerable depth is 
suspended from the left shoulder. See -Stuart, 
vol. iv. chap. iv. pi. ixx., in whose time portions of 
the ri^ht arms of both figures were lefl. 
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Metope 6. 

No. 6 of the old Bmui^ment, No. 7 of Br&Ddsted. 
An Athenian seizing a Centaur by the breast with 
his left hand, and oTerthrowlng him, whilst the right 
hand is prepared to give him a blow. This metope 
b of superior execution. Both the figures have dra- 
peries. The heads of both have disappeared since 
Carrey's time. It is engraved in 9tuart, vol. iv. 
chap, iv., upper compartment of pL xzxiv. 
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Metope 7, 

No. 4 of the old armngement. No. 8 of BrQndsted. 
Carrey has preserred the perfect subject of the com- 
position. It represented a Centaur, who having 
thrown his adversary to the ground, was in the aut 
of hurting at him some heavy missile. The hand and 
part of the neck of the Centaur are now gone, as well 
as the head and one foot of the Athenian. StuEtrt, 
vol. iv, chap, iv, pi. xmi. 
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Metope 8. 
No, 5 of the old arrangement. No. 9 of Brundated. 
A Centaur combating an Athenian, whom he has 
thrown upon a wine-jar overturned*. Both arms of 
the Centaur and one nrm and one leg of the Athe- 
nian are lost. The lefl arm of the Athenian is 
covered with a drapery, which is pendant behind the 
figure. See Stuart, vol. iv. chap. iv. pi. xxxi. 
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Metope 9. 

No. 10 of BriJndsted, Thisis a Cast only, Trom 
the metope now in the gallery of the Louvre, which 
formerly belonged to the Count de ChoJseul GoufEier, 
at the sale of whose museum, in 1S18, it was pur- 
chased by the French government for the sum of 
twenty-five thousand francs. It represents a Centaur 
seizing a female to carry her off. 
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The original, at Paris, has been restored by the 
French artists. The Cast here copied consbts of the 
aniient work only. 
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Metope 10. 

No. 13 of the old arran^ment, tJo. 26 of 
Brundsted. An Athenian resisting and driving back 
a Centaur, who appears, with uplifted hands, to be 
preparing to heave a stone or some olher heavy body 
at his advereary. This metope haa been but little 
injured since Carrey's time. A long drapery hangs 
behind the Athenian to bis feet 
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Metope 11, 

No. 7 of the old arrangement. No. 87 of BrOnd' 
sted. This metope represents an Athenian conquer- 
ing a Centaur, whom he has seized by the face. A 
mantle suspended Irom the shoulders of the Athenian 
forms an ample back-ground to both figures. The 
body of the Athenian fronts the spectator, almost de- 
luclied from the tablet, and finished as eiiquisitely 
where it is not seen, as it is in front. This and 
the two toHowing metopes are considered to be the 
finest of the Collection in point of execution. 
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Metope 12. 

No. 1 of the old arrangement, No. 28 of M. 
Brundsted. A Cenlaur victorious, trampling upon the 
body of hb fallen enemy. His left arm is out* 
stretched, upon which hangs the skin of a lion, a por- 
tion of which flies behind him. The right arm is 
broken off near the shoulder: the head is also gone. 
There is a remarkable and an accurate expression of 
death in the body of the Athenian. 



.„..j^Mogh 
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Metope 13. 

No. 3 of the old arrangement. No. 29 of Brond- 
ited. A Centaur carrying oS* a female; the action 
nore violent and determined than the metope No. 9. 
rhe head of the female gone. This group is pre- 
sumed, in the Memorandum on the Earl of Elgin's 
Pursuits in Greece*, to represent Hippodamia, the 
bride, carried off by the Centaur Eurytion. See 
Stuart, vol. iv. chap. iv. pi. xxxii. 




* OcUvo edltiM), 1815, p. 11 
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Metope 14. 

No. 9 of the old airangeinent, No. SO in M. 
BrOndsted's plates. This metope, in its subject, is nol 
unsimilar to the metope No. 7, though the style of 
treatment is varied. A Centaur oYercomes an Athe- 
nian, whom he is pressing to the ground. The 
Athenian appears stabbing his adversary in the left 
side with his right hand, whilst with his left he is 
seizing a stone. Both figures have drapery : that of 
the Centaur appears to be the skin of some anim&l ; 
the Athenian wears the chlamys. The heads of both 
are perfect. Stuart, vol. iv. chap. iv. pi. xxxiii. 
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Metope 15. 

No 14 of the old aiTang;einent, No, 31 of BruDd- 
sted. A Centaur and an Athenian engaged in con- 
test; the success uncertain. Both are naked. The 
right arm of the Centaur and the left of the Athenian 
are broken oS*. The heads are perfect. Asaspecimen 
of sculpture this is perhaps the least remarkable of 
the Elgin metopes. Stuart, vol. iv. chap. iv. pL xxxiii. 
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Metope 16. 

No. 10 of the old arrangement, No. 32 of BrSnd 
3ted. Anotiier undecided contest. The parties like- 
wise unclothed. The right arm and leg of the Cen' 
taur, and both arms and the left leg of the Athei ' 
broken »S. The similarity of design and workman' 
ship in this and the preceding metope, hav« ted to the 
conclusion that they were executed by the same hand. 




The Elgin metopes, when in their original positioi 
w ere seen at a distance of forty feet from the eye •. 



* Sec the Dilettanli lolume, i. p. u 
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Fragments of various figures of the metopes of the 
Parthenon aie Temaining in the Elgin collection, 
which cannot be assigned to their respective alli- 
Telievi : some had been knocked off by violence long 
before Lord Elgin obtained his finnauns of removal ; 
and others, from the almost detached relief of the 
figures, had probably dropped from f^. The two 
largest fragments are represented in the cut below. 
No. 319 and 323. The rest, with the exception of 
No. 321, the chest of a temale figure covered nith 
drapery, are smaller fragments of limbs or other por- 
tions of figures, marked No. 301, 302, 303, S04, 
305, 306, 307, 308, 309. 




of Metopes, 



Among the Greek marbles deposited in (he vesti- 
bule of the public library of the University of Cam- 
bridge, is a fragment of one of the metopes of the 
Parthenon, which was brought fiom Athens by Dr. 
E. D. Clarke*. 

* Sea bia accouDt of th« Cambr. Mublei, No. xxii. p. 43. 



One of the richest ornaments with which FbJdiaa 
embellished the outside of the temple of the Par- 
thenon, was, without doubt, that uninterrupted series 
of bas-reliefs which occupied the upper part of the 
oralis wiAiu the colonnade, at the height of the frieze 
of the Pronaos, and which was continued entirely 
round the building. The situation ttfiorded to the 
work only a secondary light, and, so far, prescribed 
to Phidias the manner in which he was to direct the 
execution of the figures. • 

From the position intended for it, it was evident 
tbat the direct rays of the sun could never reach the 
Panadienaic frieze. Being placed immediately below 
the soffit, it received all its light from between the 
columns, and by reflection from the pavement below. 
The flatness of the sculpture is thus sufficiently ac- 
counted'for; had the relief been prominent, the upper 
parts could not have been seen ; the shade projected 
by the sculpture would have rendered it dark, and 
the parts would have been reduced by their shadows. 
The frieze could only be seen in an angle of forty- 
two degrees and a half. 

The subject represented the sacred procession 
which was celebrated every fifth year at Athens in 
honour of Minerva, the guardian goddess of the city ; 
and embraced in its composition all the external 
observances of the highest festival of the Athenians. 

The blocks of marble of which the frieze was 
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composed were three feet four inches high ; they were 
placed about nine feet within the external row of 
columns; and occupied, slab after slab, a space of 6ve 
hundred and twenty-four feet in length. As a con- 
nected subject, this was the most extensive piece of 
sculpture ever made in GFeace. The im^es of the 
gods, deified heroes, basket bearers, bearers of libatory 
vessels trains of females, persons of every age and 
Bex, men on horseback, victims, charioteers, in short 
the whoti people were represented in it conveying in 
Bolatnn pomp to thii very temple of the Parthenon, 
the IleVXat, or lacred veil, which was to be suspended 
before the statue of the goddess within. 

Metirsius, in his Pan^enffia and Reliquie Attics, 
bas collected from ancient authors many partictdars 
concerning this Peplus. It was the work of young 
virgins sdected irom the best families in Athens, over 
whom two of the principal, called Arrephorffi, were 
superintendents. On it was embroidered the battle 
of the gods and giants; amongst ^e gods, was 
Jupiter hurling his thunderbolts against the rebellious 
crew, and Minerva, seated in her chariot, appeared 
BB the vanquisher of Typhon or Enceladus. In the 
Hecuba Of Eutipides, the chorus of captive Trojan 
females are lamenljng in anticipation the evils which 
they will Bu^r in the land of the Greeks. " In the 
city of Pallas, of Athena on the beautiful seat, in the 
woven peplus I shall yoke coltB to a chariot, paintiiig 
them in various different coloured threads, or else the 
race of the Titans, whom Zeus, the son of Kronos, 
puts to sleep in fiery all-surrounding flame." The 
names of those Athenians who had been eminent for 
militaiy virtue were dso embroidered on it. This 
will explain the following allusion in the Knights 
(Iirr^n) of Aristophanes, where the chorus says— 
" We wish to praise our fathers, because they were 
■n honour to this country and worthy of the p^lm : 
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in battles by land and in the ship-girt annunent eotiJ 
quering on all occa«ons they exalted this city." 
Wh«n tiie festival was celebrated, thii peplua «H 
brought from the Acro]>o1i9, where it had been 
worked, down into the city; it wu then displayed 
and suspended as a sail to the ship, which on that 
day, attended by a numerous and splendid procemion, 
van conducted through the Ceramicua and other 
principal parts, till it had made the circuit of the 
Acropolis ■ it was then carried up to the Parthenon, 
and there consecrated to Minerva. See Stuart'i 
Athens, vol. ii. p. 6. Meurs. Opera, torn. ii. col. 5&8. 
lOSl. 

Colonel Leake, Topogr. of Athena, p. S89, remarks: 
" The procession began in the outer Ceramlcus, and 
having entered the inner Ceramicue, passed by tho 
Hennte, and from thence under the south side of the 
__ Acropolis to the Ilissus and Eleusinium : from thence 
passing near the sanctuary of Apollo Pythius, it ap- 
proached the nortliem side of the Acropolis, and 
passing under the Pelasgicum, ascended to the Pro* 
pyleea. The procession, ailer haviug coHected in the 
space between the Propylsa and Parthenon, was 
divided into two columns, which proceeded eastward 
along either side of the temple. These having turned 
to the right and left respectively, upon reaching the 
angles of the eastern front, met opposite to the eastern 
door, when the bearer of the peplus and the two 
arrephori entered the temple, and delivered their 
sacred burthens to the archoa Baaileus, and to the 
priestess of Minerva." 

Such was the frieze in its ori^nal position. Of its 
remains, the British Museum possesses an extent. In 
slabs and fragments of marble, of rather more than 
two hundred and forty-nine feet; with a continuatitm 
in plaster casts of more than seventy-siK feet. The 
greater part of the last are from portions of the sculp- 
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ture which were not biiought.away, including the 
sin^e Blab nbich belonged ta the Duke de Choiseul, 
now in the gallery, of the Louvre : all forcing a total 
of representation from, the frieze, of very near three 
hundred and. twenty-six feet. 

Over the extent as we now see it, a life, an activity, 
a grace is expanded which is not to be found in any 
work of fflmilar charaqttr. The pleasing variety 
which pervades thecostume throughout is particularly 
observable. Every artist, says Dodwell, who was 
employed upon this work, seems to have managed the 
drapery according to his own notions of taste and 
elegance. Some of the figures are completely clothed 
from head to feet, others have naked feet, and others 
have boots of various kinds. Some have hats, or 
helmets, and others are uncovered. But it is from 
this seeming confusion, this variety of attitudes, of 
dress and preparation, of precipitancy and care, of 
busy movement and related effort, that the compo- 
sition derives so much of its effect. An animated 
leality is thus diffused throughout the subject, adding 
interest to every figure, and epic grandeur to the 
whole*. 

The horses in this fi'iejee are of exquisite beauty. 
Of a hundred and ten which are introduced, no two 
are in the same attitude ; each is characterized by a 
marked difference of expression. Flaxman, in hia 
lectures at the Royal Academy, used to speak of these 
horses with enthusiasm. He considered them as the 
most precious examples of Grecian power in the 
sculpture of animals. " The horses in the frieze in 
the Elgin collection," he said, " appear to live and 
move, to roll their eyes, to gallop, prance, and curvet; 
the veins of their faces and legs seem distended with 
circulation ; in them are distinguished the hardness 
and decision of bony, forms, from the elasticity of 
• DodweU, vol. 1, p.,337. 
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tendon, and the saftneas of flesh. The beholder is 
charmed with the deer-hke lighluess and elegance of 
their make, and although the relief is not above aa 
inch from the background, and they are so mucb 
smaller than nature, we can BCarcely suffer reaSMi to 
persuade us they are not alive*." 

Of the victims represented upon the frieze, it may 
be sufficient to observe that to the' Panathenaic 
festival all the colonies of Athens sent an ox to bs 
sacrificed t- 

Those who view this frieze, however, must bo 
reminded that they are not to consider it aa a close 
representation of national costume. It is true that thfl 
priestess, the oanephori, the heralds of the procession, 
and some others are represented in the dresses which 
they are believed to have used in the solemnity. 
Here and there, the cotkumui will be seen ; and in 
one or two instances the Thaaalian hat. But, 
generally speaking, the correctness of national dress 
is disre^irded throughout, and harmony of composi- 
tion alone studied. Several of the horsemen have no 
garment but the chlamys; and even some of tb« 
women are without sandals. 

The bas-reliefs which at present compose the frieze, 
as far as they extend, are placed in the same order 
in which they were originally seen upon the Parthenon. 
Those on the principal front of the temple, namely 
the east, are placed first, then follow those of the 
north, and lastly those of the west and south. They 
are arranged, in short, in the same manner in which 
the spectator viewed them as he approached the 
temple by the east, and walked round it by the north, 
west, and south. But the spectator in the Elgin 
room has to keep in mind that that which formerly 
surrounded an exterior wsU now lines the interiw. 
• Flsim. LkL W. on Science, p. 104. 
t Sm the Schol. ia Nub. AriXoph. 
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EASTERN 7RIEZE. 

The slabs 17 to 25, on the left of the entrance into 
the present Elgin room, form the portion which 
occupied the east end of the temple. The slab 19, 
the longest in the collection, stood immediately above 
the eastern gate, and was the centre of the com- 
position. 

In this slab, upon the left, a priestess is repre- 
sented, whcnn Visconti considers to have been the 
vrife of the reigning archon, or chief magistrate of 
Athens. She is in the act of receiving from two 
canephori, or bearers of the mystic baskets, the ar- 
ticles serving for the rites of sacrifice, which they are 
carrying upon their heads, and which are covered 
with a veil*. 

One of these canephori has a torch in her hand, 
the olher a serdl unrolled, upon which the hymn is 
supposed to have been written which these virgins 
sang in praise of Minerva, and which Heliodorus in 
his ^thidpics distinctly tells us was the practice in 
the celebration of the greater Panathensaf. Har- 
pocration, from Fhilochoms, informs us that the 
canephori were chosen from among the virgins born 
of the noblest families of Athens}. 

■The nature of Ibe contents nrihesebukals ii specified in the 
Peuw (^Elffm) ofAriilophinea, 1. S48. 

TJ ■4»H wifum, ikAs ixth »! rr'm/ia, in /U^Mifmt, 

"Tbe bukel it here, nilh Itie salt and meal in it, and the 
chaplet, and (he knife; and here's (he Gre too, and nothing 
keepi U9 waiting hut the victim." 

Sluan, aa a vignette at the end of the first chapter of vol. ii. of 
the Antiquities of Alhein, has engrsvC'l an inscription in honour 
of a young lady Dimed Apollodora, who officiated in the capacity 

coDJecturea was honoured »ilh this inscription, and perhaps with 
a statue by a decree of the senate and people of AAena, p. 44. 

t-E(hiop^Gr.Lal. edit. Par. 1619, pp. 17, 13. 

t ni(i CM iHmifi^, iAixf' '*• i'vri^f 'ArrUti pint, it 
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To the lefl of. tlje priestess stands a person in a 
drapery which reaches from the head to the feet, who 
is receiving from the hands of a youth apiece of clolh 
folded in a square form in numerous thicknesses. 
VtscoDti conjectured this person to be the reigning 
archon, and in the piece of cloth he thought that 
he recognized the peplus or embroidered veil, which 
as the sail of the Panathenaic ship, and the principal 
ornament of the procession*, would naturally be 
expected to form a leading feature in the sculpture. 
The young Athenian who presents the peplus to the 
archon has no garment but the chiamys. 

On each side of the groups which represent the 
priestess and the archon, were formerly, as we learn 
from Carrey's drawings, si^ seats, making twelve in 
the whole. The six of one side are still remaining, 
but two only exist on the other. On these are seated 
various divinities and deified heroes. 

The god placed upon the seat nearest to the 
canephori, with his iKick toward them, is Jupiter. 
His seat is more ornamented than the rest, and is 
properly a throne, of which the arms are supported 
by small sphipses. 

Close to him sits a goddess, who seems to be re- 
moving her veil, and who has by some been considered 
as Junot; but Visconti, from the figure of swinged 
Victory behind, has decided her to be MinervaJ, who 
appears here not in a warrior's habit, but as the 
peaceful Minerva, the goddess of Wisdom. 

On theleFt of the spectator four other seats of the 

f i;i» tS hfS Tf Sifl if ,'i tviiim ri r(i( «l> Bvrlmi, rui n 
Iliiia^xwiiif, csl rmi iujut iripnut, Hirpocnt. Lsiicoa, 
edit.. Lug. Bat. 16B3, 4(o. p. 206. 

• S« Euripidet, Hecub.46D, 

t See Leake, Topogr. of Alhen., p. 219. 

t The olive-liavu on lbs hsid of Hinerrk tn omiHed in Itw 
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tanefbreiftllowUiatof Mitwrra; thoae occupy more 
than half of the ebb 18. On tha first Ir seated a 
young god, who, with his handi duped in each other, 
is raisinifhis right knee; resembiiag the Mara ia 
repose of the villa Ludovisi at Rome. 

This figure is considered to be lYiptolemus, an 
antient hero of Attica, who instructed mankind in the 
culdvation of com. Ceres occupies the seat next la 
him. Her bead was formerly crowned, and she is 
distinguished by holding a la^ torch. 

The neighbouring seats to the left are occupied by 
two divinities sitting in contrary directions, but as the 
light arm of one is laid familiariy upon the shoulder 
of the other, they are tiiought to represent the Dioscuri, 
Castor and Pollux, the sons of Jupiter and Leda, who 
were worahipped by the Athenians and had temples 
at Athens, 

On the two seats at the end of slab 19, on the right 
of the spectator, we see jEscuIapius and his dau^ter 
Hygeia (Health). 

Hygeia is known by the attribute of a small serpent 
twined round her left arm, which from the corrosion 
of the sur&ce is not easily discovered. ^Isculapius 
leans upon the end of a staff. The third slab, which 
represented four other divinitjes, also seated, had dis- 
appeared even before Stuart visited Athens. From the 
drawings made for the Marquis de Noiotel, however, 
aided by a fregment of which a cast still eiists, 
Viscontl has conjectured with great probability that 
two of the lost figures were those of Neptune and 
Ttieseus; and as the iaithest seated group on the 
opposite side represented two brothers, he considered 
that this which consisted of females might represent 
two sisters, Aglauroa and Pandrosos, the daughters of 
Cecrops, who were also regarded by the Athenians aa 
divinides, and were honoured with temples in the 
Acropolis, A copy of the cast &ota the fragowat 
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alluded to, which formerly belot^ed to this part of the 
frieze, has been obtained, and is inserted in the blank 
'between this and the nest slab, close to the mutilated 
remain of the stone from which its mould was taken, 
and is marked 20. 
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SO. 

It is the figure of a boy naked, leaning agtunst the 
knees of a female; his head bound with a cord or 
fillet. 'I'his is i^rectheits, the son of Vutcan and the 
Earth, who was intrusted by Minerva to ihe care of 
the daug'hters of Cecrops, and more particularly to 
Pandrosos. '* It was related in the Mythology of 
Athena, that Minerva intrusted to Aglauros, Heree, 
and Pandrosos, a cliest, which she strictly enjoined 
them not to open. It contained Erectheus or Eric- 
thonius, an infant, the ofTspring of Vulcau and of 
the Earth, guarded by a serpent. Curiosity pre- 
vailing, the two elder sisters disobeyed. The god- 
dess was gone to Fallene for a mountain, intending 
to blockade the entrance of the Acropolfs. A busy 
crow met her, on her return, and informed her 
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what had passed, wh«n she dropped the mountaiDi 
which was afterwards called Lycabettus ; and dis- 
pleased with the ofBciouB tale-bearer, coDimaaded 
(hat no crow should ever again visit the Acropolis. 
The guilty sisters were seized with a frenzy, and 
threw themselves down one of (he precipices, Pan- 
drosos was honoured with riles and mysteries. She 
was joined with Minerva, and when a heifer was 
sacriflced to the goddess, it was accompanied with a 
sheep for Pandrosos*." This and the female figure 
against whom it leans, completed the arran^ment of 
the twelve seats. 

On the further half of the slab 19, to the led of the 
Dioscuri, are four male figures partly clothed : two of 
them were believed by Stuart to be Hierophants 
explaining mysteries, the other two Mystffi, or persons 
to whom the doctrines were taught at the Panathenaic 
festival f. Visconti considered them and the two 
adjoining figures to represent personages occupying 
the highest situations in the magistracy and priesthood 
of Athens, charged with the superintendence and 
direction of the solemnity. 



from Proclui') ComnHinli 

were uugbt in lhl> lealivsl. Meun. Open, torn, ii, p. 595. 
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On Xo. 17, at the entrance of the room, eleven 
foinale fi^reaareseenclothedto the feet, representing 
tlie virgins of Attica. 
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Five of these, nearest to the door, carry such 
Tessels 03 were used in makmg libations: three others 
are Sciaphorce, or umbrella bearers. All these head 
the procession from the Boulhera frieze. 
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On the opposite side of No. 19, beyond the boy 
Erectiieua, are three half mutilated figures, followed 
by a marble partly in slab il and partly in 22, which 
has had the surface of its sculpture chipped from iL 
It shows the outline only of the figure of an old man, 
leaning upon a staff. 

A cast from this marble in its perfect state (the 
mould of which was made at a former time) has been 
presented to the Museum by Francis Chaiitrey, Esq. 
it is let into the wall, below the frieze, and is 
marked 20*. 

The slab 22 exhibits two figures, back to back, 
which probably, with the three half figures before 
mentioned, represent the directors or regulators of the 
procession, since they immediately precede the train of 
females in the remainder of slab 23, who head the 
procession as it comes from the northem frieze. 

No. 23 is a cast from the slab which was detached 
from the eastern frieze by the Count de Choiseul 
GouSier, now in the Museum of the Louvre*. 

*See ViKODli, Description 6ea Antiquei de Uua^e Royil, Stq, 
Par. 1S2», p. 44, No. 82. MilUn, Diet, da Beam Art), &c. uU 
Parthenon. Monumcni inediU. 4ia. Uim. ii. p. 43^. It is 
engraved, accompanied bfMillin's dencriplinD, id the Memonnddia 
on the lubject of the Earl of Elgin's Pursuits in Qreece, 8vo. Loud. 
ISll, App.C. 
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In the companment 24, six other Athenian virgins 
are seen sdvaaciiig', two bear a candelabrum, two carry. 

libatory vases, and the two last carry patera. 

The slab 25, much mutilated, presents a single, 
figure carrying a kind of tray upon his shoulder, which 
was filled with cakes and other articles. The hind 
drapery of the figure which preceded it also appears 
upon the slab. 
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Here the sculptures of the frieze which adorned the 
eastern front of the Parthenon terminate. 

From some fragments engraved by Stuart, and 
from the Nointel drawing, it appears that the virgins 
who led the procession from the northern frieze, like 
those on the southern mde, were followed i}j oxen led 
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m vlctitin * ; the tbragnen uttled in Atbetu, denonu- 
mtxd MHceci, also appeared in tbe ■pro at man ; otiien 
called AscDpbori, bouws of leftthem bottles lAieh 
contained libations; sfler whom, according to the 
drawh)^, walked three players oo tbe flute, and neil 
to these four Citharoedi, or perfarmerB on the lyre. 
" Pericles, " says Vlsconti, " in order to give additimal 
embellishments to the feast of the Panatheniea, had 
instituted prizes for music, and more porticularly for 
these two instruments f ; and Phidias had not neg- 
lected to distinguish among the bas-reliefs of the t^n- 
ple this new ornament, which his protector and his 
friend had lately added lo the solemnity." Aleur^us, 
in his PanathenKa, Opera, torn. ii. col, 563, has a 
whole chapter upon the musical contest at this cere- 
monial. A troop of citizens closed the train of persons 
on foot. Sut atl these have disappeuvd from the 
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the remains of which * at present begin with Na 26. 

On this slab, a youth, the victor in a chariot race, is 
represented receiving the crown. Stuart and Via- 
conU appear to have mistaken this youth for a figure 
of Victory without wings §. Athenteus, lib, v., ex- 
pressly alludes to the crowning of persons who were 
victors in the Fanathenaic games. 

The slabs marked 27, 28, 29, 30, and 31 present 
chariots and charioteers in action. 

'■SliiBrtfaisrngri.ved a fngtaeal of on* of liie victiiDi, from (he 
Dorihern side of tlie lemple. 

■f Memoir od tha Scutpturei of ibe FirthniOB, Sro. 1816, p. 74. 

I Nineteen Metopn •nt ■ Urge portion of tike DorUicm friau 
fell when the Acfopalis wu besieged by Ihs Vaacliuii in 1C87. 

{ Sea Viscouli'a MemDir, p, 77, 
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One of theae, 29, is occupied by the firogmeiit of a 
warrior in a helmet, bearing his abield upon his left arm. 



. C..Si,k 
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ViscoDti remarks that in all these slabs the difierent 
binds of chariots in use are obserrable, the biga, triga. 
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and quadriga : but a close esamination of the sculp- 
tures will afibrd convincing proofs that, in the present 
remains of the frieze, all the chariots are drawn by 
four horses. 

The slabs 32 to 45 present the train of horsemen : 
these were Athenian citizens of the second class who 
served in the cavalry. Their number during the 
Pcloponne^an war was one thousand (Aristophanes, 
Knights. 1. 225). In many of the Greek communi- 
ties we find a kind of class disUnguished by some 
name which has reference to the ability to maintain » 
horse or perhaps a couple ; one for the rider and the 
ether for his servant. The possession of such means 
would naturally give rise to a kind of military caste 
of an upper order ; for where all citizens are bound 
to military service at their own expense, wealth will 
determine the rank and the armour of each individual. 
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The slab 32, which opeus this part of the procession 
with three parade horses, and seven Blabs which 
succeed each other in their original order, 37 to 43, 
are perhaps the finest part of the composition. 
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Numerous horsemen are here represented ad- 
vancing before each other, the nearer horse hiding the 
hinder parts of the preceding, and sometimes part 
of the rider, yet without any confusion of effect. In 
the forms and acUons of the horses*, in the attitudes 
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and oostum« of the riders, in tfat dUtribnUon df the 
flgum, ihe sciilplorB seem to haTC reached the 
highest effort of their art in the class of low relief, 

The horsemen in this part of the proceesion are 
mostly clothed, thoug'h some are vithout sandals. 
lb 87, 9S, S9, 41, 43, &nd 4 & we see the coikumut, 
or top-boot, cSoself fitted to the kg : in 87, 40, 49, and 
46 we have figures almost naked, ornamented rather 
than covered with a sort of floating cloak. Two 
figures in 42 have helmets. 

A portion of No. 39, consisting of the head of the 
figure, and the head and neck of the horee, at the 
left comer of the group, constitute a fragment which 
WH brought to England in the year 1744, and depo- 
rted with the Diletliinti Society. It tras presented 
Is the British Museum in 1817 b; the Ro;^! 
Academy, to wbkh institution it had been given bf 
the Society*. 

The bridles of the horses in ttlBnJ> of the slabs 
which have been here described, as well as some 
other ornaments, were originally of gilded bronze, as 
may be seen by the holes left in the marble. Small 
pieces of the bronW itself are bald to have been 
(bund by Lord Elgin's formstori, when they b^an 
their operation of taking moulds fi-om this psrt of 
the frieze, in Hs originsi position on the Parthenon. 

The slab 46 is the last sculptured marble belonging 
to this side of the western angle. It represents a 
youthful figure, nearly naked, standiog near his 
horse, and apparently placing ft croifD upon his 
head. AnoUier, ready to mount, is attended by tt 
young man, perhaps his grOom, dressed like one of 
the Ephebi, in a umple chlamys, who is employed in 

larl; thoie of Tbnsaly, to tbii day. Dodwell's Travelii, Tof. t. 
p.S39, 

* Sie Lawrence on the Elfia Uirbles, faL IBIS. 
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tighteping his belt, and in Eaising his tunic abdre 
the liDee*, The figure sculptured at the end pf this 
slab, seen obliquely in the engraving, belong to that 
part of the procession which decorated the west end 
of the temple. It is repeated in plaster in the Elgia 
Room, that the whole of the Western FrieM may 
bq seen by the spectator at one view. 



WESTERN FRIE2E. 

A. single slab, of this frieze is all which the Museum 
possesses in marble. Plaster casts of fourteen slabs 
which form the remainder of the western frieze, and 
are still attached to the temple, follow it, numbered 
48 to 61 inclusive. 

The western frieze ' extended over the front, and 
over the antffi of the opiathodonios, or back chamber. 
The direction of the figures is the same as that 
on the north side, namely, from rig4it to left. 
There is a peculiarity, too, in the frieze of the west 
end which distinguishes it from that jou the north 
aud south aides of the temple. The subjects, re- 
presented on the slabs of those two sides run one 
into another; that is, what was left imperfect in one 
slab is completed in the nest; whereas, in tlie west 
end the subjects are nearly complete on each piece of 
marble. The western frieze is likewise distinguished 
froni those of the two aides of the temple by the 
comparatively few figures introduced into itf , 

• ViscoBli's Memoir on the Sculplnrcs of the Parthenon, 8to. 
1B16, p. 82. 
f S^nopsii of thie ConlonU at tbe Briliab Huieum, edit. 1833, 
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The single alab No. 47, alreajly mentioned, repre- 
sents two horaemen, one of whom is riding before the 
other, and seema to be in the act of urging his com< 
panion, who is armed with a cuirass. This slab is 
one of exquisite beauty. 

[ThDfbrcmottoF tkahorHiin tlia ibon cut liu luSind in kii auk 
man Ibu ipiiean la tlu dnwiij.!} 
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The Blab 51 represents a warrior oa horseback, in 
scaled armour, richly dressed; the scaled armour is 
obvious in the original : the shoulder-pieces of his 
armour are omsmented with lions' heads, and he 
has a Medusa's head upon his breast. His helmet, 
much ornamented, appears, from a hole, to have had 
some melallic appendage*. 
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The slab No. 54 presents the figure of a horseman 
curbing his steed, who wears the Thessahan hat Dr. 
Clarke says, " that this kind of hat was cousidered a 
mark of distinction seems to be probable, from the 
circumstance of its being still worn by the patriarchs 
of the Greek church*." 
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The procession of the horsemen in this frieze b not 
in any order, nor do they make that crowded appear- 
ance which distinguishes the cavalry of the Northern 
Frieze. The slabs toward the close seem to represent 
the last comers to the procession. Some are repre- 
sented drawing on their buskins, others are adjusting 
their bridles, some are preparing to mount their horses, 
and others are contending vriAt them in their endea- 
vour to escape. 
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SOUTHERN PRIEZE. 

We now come to that portion of the frieM which 
enriched the southern aide of the temple. The direc- 
tion of the figures which form it is iixjm left to right, 
and the numbers being in continuity irom the western 
frieze begin with the end of the procession, and extend 
from 62 to 90, round to the door of entrance into the 
Elgin room. 
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The Blabs 62* to 77 repTescDt hoTsemen. The 
cothurnus or boot is repeated in 63, 66, 70, 71, 73, 
74, 75, and 77. Helmets are seen id 62 and 74. 
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These slabs though more mutilMed, being dmilar 
in general character to the corresponding sculptures 
of the northern frieze, need no particular (mt detailed 
description. 
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The slabs 78 to 82 conaUt of chariota.' . 
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No. 83 is a fragment representing four fibres 
dolhed in drapery. 

In this part of the frieze, as we gather from 
Carrey's drawings, the Diphrophoroi, or bearers of 
foMini; stools, were introduced ; the wives and 
daughters of the Melieci '. These were followed by 
a collection of citizens and old inen, corresponding 
with those of the northern frieze, but more numerous. 
All; however, except this single fragment of the four 
women have disappeared. 
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In the Blabs and frag^neots numbered 84 to 90, we 
flee the victimB, Some proceeding quietly, others 
struggling: with their utmost eSbrts. We b^n with 
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Theoxen, Bays Dodwell, are perrect representations 
of the finest species of those animals. The nniver' 
sality of the genius of the Greeks, indeed, in all tliat 
belonged to animal nature is powerfiilly exemplified 
in the sculptures of the Elgin .frieze. ThQ action of 
the limbs too, in the persons who cnndiict the victims, 
will in every instance be found true to nature. 

The figure upon the Return of the slab 90, is be- 
lieved to be that of se magistrate looking round upon 
the part of the. procession which follows him. He 
is interposed between the end of the procession of 
females, on the other side of the doorway of the 
Elgin room {on the slab marked 17), and the sacri- 

It was at one time thought that the frieze of the 

Parthenon contained portraits of many of the leading 
persons of Athens, who I'ved duringr the Pelopon- 
nesianwar, particularly of Pericles, Phidias, Socrates, 
Alcibiades, Aspasia, &c.", but a careful examination of 
the sculpture leads to the belief that, in this respect, 
individuality of representation was not intended by 
the artists. 

■ Atcibiides wu luppoud lo bare been rcpTeienled in 
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THE PEDIMENTS OF THE PARTHENON. 

The title to Carrey's drawings* of the Parthenon 
speaks of the temple itself as the work of Hadrian; » 
notion which was not only prevalent in the time of 
S|)on and Wheler, who name two statues in* the 
western tympanum as those of Hadrian and Subina, 
but which influenced Mr. Payne Knight's evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
when the purchase of the Elgin Marbles was pro- 
posed. He thought, from the style, that some of the 
statues had been added in the time of that emperor. 

Chandler, who had no doubt that all the sculptures 
of the pediments were of one age, yielded so far to 
the tradition as to suppose it possible that the heads 
of Hadrian and his wife were placed in compliment 

• J»eqi«sC»iTey wMboni itTroyes, in Ctumpagne, in 1646, 
■od wu lbs icholar of Iha celebrated painltr Charlei La Brun. 
He wu recommendnl by hii mislcr to ihe Marquii de Noinlel, 
and iccoinpanled him tram 1674 to 167B )o CDinUnliDOpIc and 
■everal of tiit provinces of the Tuikisb empire. On hii return to 
France be luiiled l^e Brun in the decoralionii uf Ibe palace U 
Venaillri. Ader Le Brun'a death he tetutaed to hU nuii« 
place, where he died in 1726, aged eighty. 

Hi* dtiwing), made forU. de Noinlel, ptued, after the death 
or Ihe Marquis, into ihe colleclioti of M. Begon ot Rochelle, ia 
which Ihey were in 1698. In 1770 they were purchaied for Iha 
Royal Library at Paris. For aoire lime they disappeared, bul 
were again fuund in 1797. Out of iwenlt-eight leaies Iweiity- 
une belong lu the aculptures of Ihe Panhenon; the seien last 
retale to other monumCDli at Alheos. The drawings are partly is 
red chalk, and partly iti pencil. Fae-iimile copies of IhoM which 
reprewnled ihe marbles al the Putbenou were obtained for lb* 
BnlisbUuscumiu 1816. , , 
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by the Athenians on trunks which before had other 

Visconti's opinion on this subject is most in har- 
mony wilh antient authorities, and the judgment of 
the best artists who have examined the figures: 
" Wilh respect to the restoration of the sculptures of 
the Partbenon," h* says, " *hleh Is silpposed by 
some to have taken place under Hadrian, besides the 
want of atl authutitv Sir the opinion, (t is supported 
gv nothing like probability. Not only the silence rf 
.^usapiaB Seems to refute It, hut the tesHmony of 
Itutacch even excludes Its possibility. Jn his time, 
«n<t he W&9 a contempoTBry of ffattrtftn, thtse works 
of ^idlaS ■ had stitl alt the iplendour ami att the 
ftaihnes* of tioDttt}/*' * 

Ml". Cockerel], in t^rt Vt. of the tJeBcrlption df 
the Antient Marbles in the British Mus^ijni, bM 
made some Jttdicious remaths on the symttietry of 
the Fe<llineitU of the Parthenon. 

" the Aera}, br pediments," he says, " In which the 
Qreeks dellghteti to display those great mythotogical 
and historical represwiiations. So Interesting to thelf 
Tvltgiauai aiKl patnotic i^lin^ for«i»d &n MacAtial 
part ef the Whole dea)^ af the (etnple. IV 
sculptures of the pedtnien,ta bore at least art equal 
dejjree of imporbcce with the arghiteciurSi which 
w^ indavd the fiwne a^ veiuele ef these WHpriaiBgf 
Warhsi and in MmM de^e suhsrrvieni to them; 
BJnce we tin.d ffettewihy, ?«(( particularly in (his 
Inslahct 0f the Fwtbenoti. that m sculptor had the. 
t^djlig infli^nce in th4 *t;pertnt9iHtBn«e aud dwtgiv 

" Tb* fom af iha t«iB|Jc, aa eihitHtMi ui*^ 

* Vmart, i la^ OuHta, whs (wMql Ike xnl aMba>l*i(i« 
Mlminik« of A* nirUts frsm iha PwUksbb, gm it as bii 
MlbaraM apiDiM tW tbay Ud nsTCr bKn i^UiacHBd. Sm IhB 
Heineranluiii OS ifae Earl oF Elgin'! Pursuits iuGreec*,Svo. adit. 
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Pericles, had been employed by the Cireebs with 
little variation for several centuries previously ; »nd 
during' a periodof unexampled general prosperity and 
splendour amongst that gifted people, the vast nunv 
ber of magnificent norlcs, and the great practice of 
the able artists occupied in them, had reduced the 
art of composition in statuary adapted to pediments 
to fised and certain principles. 

" The number of figures introduced into the asiot 
depended on the style or number of columns of 
which the front was composed, and was proportioned 
to the size of the order ; thus, in the Parthenon, 
which was octastyle, from twenty to twenty-five 
figures appear to have been employed ; in the 
temple of Jupiter at Olympia, which was heiastyle, 
from eleven to fifteen ; in the hexastyle temple of 
Jupiter Panhellenius at^gina, erected probably one 
hundred years before either of these examples, the 
same number, from eleven to fifteen, w.ere used. 

" An exact symmetry of the masses or groups, in 
correspondence with the architectural arrangement, 
was essential in the decoration of an edifice in which 
order and regularity were the chief sources of efiect. 
To these groups the sculptor's art was to give every 
variety consistent with this principle, and the nature 
of the work contributed to this important result ; for 
entire statues could not fail to produce new combina' 
tions from every point of view, and a constant change 
ofelfect in the light and shade with every hour of ^e 
day. Their relief wasincreased by an additional depth 
in the tympanuin, which in the Parthenon receded 
' nine inches within the face of the entablature*. 

" An increased magnitude is given to those figures 
which are engaged in the chief action ; the dimensiouB 

* "The (ympinum viu composed in tbe PtrtlicaoD of lea large 
lUbs, formini; k imooth back, ihawing only nine f erpcoiUcvltr 
joinli behiod tbe BUIues." 
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oftfaeotbencorrespohclwith their relative iroportaoce, 
K> as, wiUwut shooking the eye, to fix the aUention 
tnorestrikin^yspanlbepriocipaJs; and the triaiigiitar 
fonn and inctiiiatioa of the pediments naturally in- 
duced thU arrangement. So disposed as to conform 
ta the prescribed ootline without constraint, the oom- 
position of the group was regular ; in the details the 
scidptor found ample field for variety in the appor- 
tion of attitudes, of sexes, of the naked and draped 
fig^ures, in the introduction of animak, and of various 
materials, f^ the fragments show that the weapnns, 
the reins of the horses, and other accessories were in 
metal, probably gilt ; and the eyes of some of the 
principal figures were relieved by the introduction 
of precious stones, which gave a higher finish and 
nvacity to them. Nor can it be doubted that colour 
was introduced ; the marbles of jGgina exhibit abun- 
daut proofa of the practice of painting, both in Um 
statues and the architecture around them, several- 
members of which were enriched with painted orna* 
ments, in gold, vermilion, and blue*. 

" Indications of colour in the marbles oFthe Par- 
thenon are apparent m several portions both of the 
sculpture and architecture, after an exposure of more 
{ban tvro thousand years to the inclemencies of the 
vcather. The antient edifices of Egypt furnish 
abundant examples of this practice ; and many of the 
remains of Grecian architecture, on their first disco- 
very from the earth, show the colours ia all their 
fteshnesnt'" 

The middle part of the composition which formed 
the sut^ct of the BAsreaN pediment was not in 

■ " In the lampls of Sg'iai, thg (Tsipanuiu «u paiiled > light 
blue. Man^ frigmeuU of il were dlacuvrred in llio ruins." 

t DeicripiiDa of the Colkctlon of Antient Harbles in (he 
Brilith tluieum, p»rl vi. 4to. London IB30, p. 34—28. The 



existence when Carrey tandt his dtawiUgB. The. 
figures, however, to the right and left of the centre, 
nearest to the angles, are all in the Elgin collec* 
tion ; and though eome of these statues which wer& 
auxiliary to the picture have been variously name*}, 
the general intention of the fable is clear. The birth 
of Minerva was a But^ect frequently U«ated by th« 
Greek artists ; and Philostratus describes a painting 
which competent judges presume ta have corre- 
sponded very closely with the central group of thiq 
pediment Vulcan was represented in it bearing the 
hatchet with which he had just opened the head of 
Jupiteri his look expressed surprise and fear a( 
seeing Minerva armed, while Jupiter contemplated 
his daughter in an ecslacy of delight, and even Juno 
appeared to regard her with the same pleasure as 
her own o^pring*. 

The feet of Minerva, Of considerable Eize> witii 
the olive-tree, which were found in the ruins of the 
pediment, are considered to correspond with this de^ 
Bcription : the hour of Minerva's birth, according ta 
the fable, was also that of her maturity. 

The nearest figure to the right of the centre, fa 
Carrey's time, was that which Viscontl denominated 
iris, who appears to be proclaiming the wonder which 
she had witnessed upon Olympus to two sitting 
figures; these were named, by the same authority, 
Ceres and Proserpine. Nearer to the angle, in aa 
altitude of repose, with his back to the laM-nained 
figures, was the statue usually styled Theseus, appa* 
re ntly contemplating the head and borsea of Hyperion, 
who was represented rising from the waves in the 
extreme angle. 

To the left of the centre Carrey gives wily die three 
figures believed to have been the Fates. Apollo if 

* Fliitost. IcDD. in 'Atmii ynai. Coclccrell'a Aceount of th« 
Elgin tUrblei, p. 13. L«ai«'i Topogr. of Aihsu, 



conjectured to have filled the vacancy beyond thenii 
be<^!e in the extreme angle at this end were his 
horses' heads, supposed to be desGendiug into the 
ocean ; one of which is represented by Carrey as 
overhanging the cornice. I 

The only material injury which occurred to the | 
sculpture of this pediment, in the interval between 
the time of Carrey and Lord Elgin's removal of ihe 
marbles, was the loss of the heads from two of the 
female figures. 

The Marquis de Noint^l, says Mr. Cockerel!, found 
the WESTERN PEDiHF.NT IW better preserved tiian the 
eastern, and Carrey, whom he employed, had it in his 
power, by greater diligence, to have conveyed this 
masterpiece of art to posterity, so as to leave little or 
no doubt both as to the combination of the whole 
group, and the design of each individual figure. 
Carrey, however, gave but a general and by no 
means what we should now call an artist's represen- 
tation of his subject, so that the chief merit of his 
drawing of this pediment, at present, consists in the I 
authority which he has afforded us for the disposition j 
of the few fn^menta preserved to our time ", 

He has supplied us in this drawing with the repre- 
sentation of twenty figures, beside the liorses of the 
car of Victory. It b evident, however, that the right 
of the centre of the pediment had even then suffered 
considerably. A large group near the principal figure ; 
had fallen; which, together with several of the statues 
immediately surrounding it, had, for security's sake, ' 
been partly built up with later masonry. Many of 
the heads and most of the distinguishing symbols of 
the figures had disappeared ; so that even then, 
although it was natural to suppose that the divinities 
who witnessed the contest for Attica would be those 

• Bone blocka of the WMloTO tympinHm were tlirpwii down 
bf >n cuthqiuke is IBOS. - 
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connected witb the peculiar worship of the territory, 
yet the description of many of the personages repr&- 
sented must have heen quite as hazardous and uncer- 
tain as at present. The mythology of Attica, moreover, 
liirnished loo ample s choice for antiquaries to deter- 
mine saliBfactority upon the whole of ihe comhination. 
The mischief of the siege of 1687, and a subaequent 
effort of Morosini, or Count Kfeni^mark, or both, 
to remove the Minerva, in the words of the Memo- 
randum on the Pursuits in Greece, " ruined the 
whole." 

The chest of the figure of Neptune, two fragments 
of the statue of Minerva, the torso of Cecrops, the 
torso and a part of the thigh of what Visconti deai^ 
Dated as Victory without wings, the lap of Lalona, 
and the magnificent figure of the Ilissus, make up the 
Elgin list of fragments, rather than statues from the 
western pediment. Lord Elgin recovered all but the 
Ilissus by purchasing a house which had been built 
out of the ruins beneath the pediment, and by exca- 
vating below it. 

Two or three flgures drawn by Carrey are said still 
to remiuD, much mutilated, in their original position. 

With respect to the interpretation in detail of the 
Mythus represented in these pediments, when perfect, 
there is considerable dif&rence of opinion. Visconti 
gave names to the fra^ents which he saw; and 
other antiquaries have given other names, and have 
differed widely in the titles assigned even to these 
fragments. 

Two critics only have presented us with graphic 
icpresenlations of the entire pediments in a restored 
state: M. Quatremfare de Quincy, and Mr. C. R. 
Cockerell*. 



itfrominy opinion tbit be 
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Ill the eutern pediinent M. Qn^rtrndre <le Qniscy 
wpfesents Ju^ter wsted on >. throKCi his r^t hand 
eilended downward ia repwe, hohling the thunder- 
bolt, hiB lefl supporting a sceptre, upon hu knee. 
Two female figurei uc Tepre3Cnt«d near him, one 
Venvra, on hii left, haJf draped, supportini; him; the 
other on his rig'hl, Lucina, clothed, BS«i>ting to pro- 
duce an in^t Minerva, onned with helmet, shiiU, 
and' Bpear, who hu niiH« than half issued Irom hla 
hmd. Neptune, and a male and female %we fill the 
remaining space on Jupiter's right toward Iris ; while 
Vulcan, Mercury, and a (^ale figure also, fill the 
space on the other inde to the Fates. For the idea of 
the main group in this proposed reetoi^on, M. 
Qustrem^re de Quincy acknowledges himself indebted 
to a repreKDtation of the birth of Minerva upon an 
Etruscan patera preaervAd in the geilery at Bologna. 

Mr. Cockerell's plate of this pediment rejects the 
representation of the actual birth i^ Minerva tVom Iha 
brain of Jupiter as too painful a mode of describing 
the event ; unsuited both to representaticm by sculp- 
ture, and to the dignity of the subject. 

The group with which Mr. Cockerell fills the va* 
cancy, consists (jf Jupiter seated under the apes of the 
pediment, with sceptre and thunder, the eagle at his 
feet ; Juno seated on his left On his right, Vulcan 
leaning on a hatchet ; then Minerva, armed and 
turned toward Jupiter, the olive-tree and serpent 
before her ; behind Minerva, a figure without symbol ; 
then Venus, Mars, and Cupid. On the lefl of Juno, 
Neptune with his trident; Mercury behind him ; two 
fenuLe figures seated ; and a figure of the winged 
Victory correspoading in site and attitude with' the 
Iris opposite. 

WIS mble Inil; la rcttore «htt wu mmiiif, but nxrcly la sbow 
the sfiici of M tmplt t ptdiaint, fllkd wllli lucki t qoullty nl 
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AnoiW Ksloration of the eastern pedimeat ocenra 
MDong the drawings in the fiiitigh MuseuBi, which 
were inode for Itord Elgin, under the direction of 
Lttsieri. The figures immediately beneath the apex 
are not unlike Mr. Cockerell's restoration. The eagle , 
and Juno are also introduced. On the right stands 
MineriB, with her attributea, completely armet) ; 
behind her. Mercury; three female figures, one bea^f 
In^ a lyre; a winged Cupid ) and Fan. To the left 
of Juno stands Neptune, his right hand holding his 
trident, and bis left foot resting upon a horse's head. 
Bacohus, Mara, Vulcan, and a female figure, al) 
veated, fill the space ta the Fates. 

Mr. CookereU's and Ixird Elgin's restorations. It 
cannot but be observed, represent Minerva's reception 
into the asBembly of the gods rather than her birth ; 
and the restoration in Lord Elgin's drawing seems 
objectionable iu another point ; it places Vulcan, who 
shouM he a chief actor, in the situation of a subordi- 
nate spectator. 

In his restoration of the western pediment, M. 
Quatremfere de Quincy has' done little more thai) 
Hipply some heads and amm. He has given to Mi-^ 
nerva, a helmet, shield, and spear, placed an olive-tree 
before her, and given a trident to the hand of het 
antagonist ; to whose left, in the vacant space, he haq 
merely added an infant triton holding a shell. 

Mr. Cockerell's restoration of this pediment adds a 
sitting female figure, between the Ilissus and the two 
statues which were called Hadrian and Sabina, and 
in the space to the lefl of Neptune, as>ugn3 a car and 
horses to the figure of Amphitrite. The necessity, he 
observes, of some object of sufDcient weight and im- 
portance in the group to counterbalance the horses of 
the car of Victory is apparent; and the vacant space 
indicated in the drawing of Carrey clearly shows that 
such a one existed. Amphitrite, in her car dravn by 
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honea, rising from the ground which Neptune had 
opened with bis trident, may thus have indicated the 
lalt spring which is said to have flowed from the 
stroke, as well as have typified his dominion over 
theses. 

To the other statues of thispedimentMr. Codierell 
assigns names. Ou Minerva's side, first the goddess 
herself pointing to the cu* of Victory, in the badc- 
ground of which is seen Erectheus, the assistant of 
Minerva in the invention of war-chariots, aiding in 
the direction of the horses; then Ceres and Proser- 
pine and the young lacchus ; Cecrops; Pandrosos*; 
and Theseus t- Oa Neptune's side, next to the god, 
Amphitrite and ber car, accompanied by a female 
personage who assists to guide the horses, in corre- 
spondence with Erectheus on the other side; Lalona 
with her children, Apollo and Diana; Thalassa with 
young Venus in her lap; Thetis, or one of the 
Nereides ; and Mars and Vesta, or the Cephisua and 
theCallirrhoet. 

* The fira figum which immediateljr rotlow ifier (he car at 
Victory, arc eonjeelured by Col. Leake ID repreaeni Cecropa and 
hi) (hree daugblcn, PaadroxH, Uerse, ud Aglauroi, and hU aoa 
Emicthon. 

tThelliuuaorViKMti. 

i Uuctter, in hia Diaitrtation an Oie Western Pediment, printed 
in Uie TranuctioDi oF ibe Society of Science! >l OiiiliDgen, Qamea 
tfie ihtee likt G|uraB Cerea, Halurbothius, and Euryte. 
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CHiPTEa Xr. 

To the Jdndqeas of Riob«rd WesttnACott, Esq.. th« 
writer of Uiis voluiQs is inilebte4 iot * ^tiU laary ' 
«a}arged atteomt to explain the allegoTiw of th^B* 
peilinneBts. It isaporticokof OBsoflriT. WettDucott'i 
Lscturea, pienquaced at tlw Royal Academy in tb^ 
«piipg of 1831, and ia justice ouglit to W giv«q 
\a biftown nords. 

" I BhaU thu ttight offer jrou » nes inteFjHreUtioB 
of sevovl but 0)01^ particularly of those mafbles 
nbjcb adorned tbo pedunents of tbq farthenon, aiu) 
for whicb 1 am cniefly iudebtMk to ib^e Chevalier 
Bn>nd£ted, a gentlenian not less diatipguished Hot 
literary attainments and profound archaeological i^ 
searches, thaq fat his liberality in cownmnujal'ag 
then. 

" In ttte fiiBt place I must observe that the sculp- 
tures of (he Farthenoo may be conudered as fignrative 
tvpes of the religioo of Attica, but mure especially of 
tBose (undaneDtal pcinoiples of Baiib, wlufih belMige^ 
delusively tA the worship of the Atheniaa Hiaeir^ 
}t ia injeed necestary (o oieijI^ this clearly ; the 
worship, nay the atiributee of the same goddess, 
beartiig both 4t Argqs am} ^ Corjuth distinct tsha- 
raters. 

" I shall first speak of tbe EASTiiaN pbdimekt, 
whic^ may be <^nudered in H& form typical of th« 
woildi in vhich •tupiter, the &ther of gods and men, 
was KpreSented ip alt his mtyesty seated upon his 
throne w ia the centre of the uiuverse betv»eea day 
and night, tlie beginning and the end, as denoted by 
tbe rising and the setting sun. He was surrounded 
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by the Kcnethlic divinities, or ihoae which preside 
over birtti ; to his right was Venus Urania, or celestial 
Venus; to his left Kileilliyia; Hephsstus, or Vulcan, 
was placed near Urania ; PrometlieUN near Eileithyia. 
The two latter gocts were to assist more immedialelj 
the gjeat father of the universe, the fountain of all 
windunn and power, m producing the divine Pallas, 
who was represented as tlie supreme miracle of crea- 
tion rising fiom behind the god in alt ihe splendour 
and effulgence of the most brilliant armour, her golden 
crest filling the apex of the pediment The next in 
this clussification was Mars, an appropriate attrudaat 
■t the birth of a ^^desa essentially warUke ; whilst 
Mercury balanced the space near Prometheus. Tbemis, 
tiw firsL wife of Jupiter, the mother of the Hors, or 
Seasons, and also of the Fates, occupied the place near 
H&rs ; whilst the nest in succession, and corresponding 
with Themis to the lefl of Mercury, was most pro- 
bably Vesta. 

" Here is a chasm in the marbles. — It may be 
observed of these statues that all those to the right of 
Jupiter represent those deities who were connected 
with the progress of &cts and rising life, whilst those 
to the left relate to the decline or consummation of 
things. Hence we find that the daughters of Tbemis, 
who in the arrangement follow that goddess, and arc 
balanced on the reverse side by the Fates, beautjfuUy 
exemplify the scheme of Athenian religion. 

" These statues, according to the clasafication or 
interpretation of Visconti, represented Cerea, and her 
daughter Proserpine; and the advancing statue, with 
the floating or flying drapery, commonly called Iris *, 
and supposed to be descending from Olympus to pro- 
claim to the euth the prodigy effected, has not beeit 
considered hitherto as connected with that group. 

• Thii lUtue Mf. Weiinncolt conceive) ckbdiXIm Iri«, fliat 
goddeM being alw^yi repreienled uith wingfc 
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■ " the interpTetatioa proposed bj the Chevalier 
BrOndsted of the penotiificatkni of these slatues, 
offers not meiely a brautiful aotulion of the mystery 
in which they are enveloped, and is in unison with 
Attic fable, but is supported by the highest Authorities 
on the thet^tmy of the Greeks. 

" Aj^reeably to the piiets, the Hore, or Seasoiut 
opened the gates of Heaven, and of OlyiRpun to tiler 
ffods; they were the dispensers of all goodgifls, and 
let the nun in upiin creation. . 

"Two of I he sisters*, Dice and Eunomia, are 
represented in a passive state seated; the third, Irene, 
having begun her course ; but as the Heasoiis cannot 
be entirely separated, her body is not wholly averted 
from her wsters, and if we examine well the distance 
between these statues according to the proposed 
scheme, we shall find it admitted, with the vearest 
Ktatue, the conjunction of the hands. 

" The next in succession, a recumbent statue, gene- 
rally received agreeaUy to the opinions of Visconti 
and some other antiquaries as Theseus, the Chevalier 
QrOndsted conceives may more properly be considered 
Cepbalus, and he has stroug authority in his favour^ 
This work, it must be observed, related to the moat 
remarkable event in Athenian mythology, and was 
confined only to that event. AU the gods of Olympus 
were present at the birth of Minerva. Now Theseus 
was not only not in existence, but was patronized and 
protected by Minerva; it would seem therefore extraor- 
dinary that he should be admitted as a witness of her 
Inrlh. If it is realty Theseus, he could have been 
introduced by Phidias in compliment only to the 
Atbeniare : but whether this could on so ^-ery sacred 
an occasion have been allowed may very reasonably 
be doubted. Heriniles, even the older, or Idsan 

* The literal mMniiif of tbMe nimti if, JaUitr, fvad ine^ 



Usfewtta. iTwupoa tiw MWM pri w i yh eytttty fa»d- 

niaiibk, th« At^iuMH acknowMgiec ot wtiiaUpfHiif 
w> Hwculn prior to tbe son of Alenwavi wbo waa 
COBte^ioruwouB with T h eM wa t «ud cMuoqutnU; 
yoMerior bIm to Hinerra. New the nytWogy <Hr 
Cephalui ii not onl; ut misoa with P«iuwias. bid 
tb* BdioiBiioa of Out penoa would in DO decree aAct 
tbe bBnnony of the Attic typeft or ppuiciplca of 
Athenian worship. Cepbalm w«a w celebrated fer 
heroic virtues as tor his beaut;. Plato styles Um ' the 
gateway (rf" the beauty of heaven;' food of the chase, he 
ia described as repaiiiog nifhtly to th« east of Uoanl 
HymettUB to await the earlwst appearance of day. 
Beia Aurora ww hun, and enantound of his beauty 
Barriad him, and hore lua> off to Olympus. Now all 
this agrees perfectly with the marble. Uesitsaa beis 
always described, whether by the poets, or o« vasea at 
coins; of the latter Me ittoae of C^holonia, kaniog <« 
his left elbow, seated on the a)ua chT some wild uUnial, 
and bearing in his riffbt hand a gi^en spear, and 
Walchii^ the cat of the Sun with Hypetion, w lathev 
Helios «nu^Dg firou the eea, tbe fint dawn, to start 
on bb course. 

" It nay be lurthw obaerred, in support (tf this 
hypothesis, that in the aut^ect before us there is no 
statue either of ApoUo or JDiana, dmply because il 
would have been chronologically incorrect to have 
placed those deities in situations wheit tbe Athenian 
knew by their scheme of mythology or relig^n Ihey 
eould sot have bc«>. For the save reason we find 
so statue of Juno, that goddess not being worshipped 
at Athens. 

" The deitiesi supposed to have is their power tltt 
destinies of raen, iK^aaced tbe seaaans. lltesc, as I 
have observed, were again the daughters o£ Jupitw sad 
Themis. The Fates were generajly recereed as being 
only three in number, but it was both u^ul and 
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orthodox to aditiit a fourth Fate at any birth, who was 
called '^790^ ^X7r Bnppoaed to be in attendance as a 
genius of good or happy fortune*. Two, Clotho 
and Lachesis, appear to have performed thwdr task; 
whilst Atropoa, reclining' in the lap of one of her 
»sterg, is regarding the termination or end of things 
personified by night, a winged female figure descending 
with her car into the ocean." 



\TESTBaN PEDIMENT. 

" I shall now consider the western pediment which 
relates to the contest of Minerva and Neptune, for 
the guardianship of Atdca. In its character it is 
quite distinct from the eastern, which was consecrated 
wholly to religion ; in this we find not only the local 
divinities, more especially those which related to the 
consummation of things, but the river gods, snd old 
Athenian heroes, as Cecrops and his fnmilyilo assist 
in the decision of the contest ; and it is important to 
observe that nearly the whole of the figures on tiua 
scheme existed in the pediment when Carrey made 
his drawings in 1675. 

"Minervaand Neptune are placed near each other; 
the latter is represented as having struck the earth 
with his trident, from which a stream of water is 
issuing, whilst the olive-tree, of which there are still 
indications, occupied the space between the deities, 
and rose to the apex of the pediment. 

" The chariot of Minerva followed the goddess 
accompanied by Victory without wings, the N/ci} 
'Attc/io* who always conducted the car of Minerva, - 
attended by Erichthoniug, who performed the part or 

• There i) ■ pvt ot diU Bgura in thg Britub UBieoni, in which 
tbtcavilj to recei>« Ue «inc>t nhich were of fpilil, It evidciU. 
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oiBMofgiQom*. l%ii group wu cvMwiljr b^ttMd 
by tba chaiiot Ot Ncptime, for it is act poniUe to 
Mooimt for 80 gnat » Bpaoe in the compositioD with- 
out it; utd Mr. Corbould, who hH tunned Cure]''! 
4nwiBgBi»ith the greatest attentiom, fiods it tapforted 
by the Iwo figures which nest appear. AmpUtrite, 
the wiTe of Neptnae^ under whose feet was a oolphhi. 
She was BCCompaDied by Lencothea, or Hafia. Iliis 
group was followed by a female figure with two children 
in her arms, of which there is-a part in the British 
Museum, represeotitig F7 cifpoTpo^at, or Earth the 
nourisber. To the right of the chariot of Minerra, 
and Victory without wings, is the fiimily of Cecrops, 
Herae, Azures, and Erisichtbon. Tim two statues 
at Cecrops and his wife still exist in the pediowBt al 
Athens, natdrosoa, to whose honour the Athenians 
laiaed a tenpte for her obedisnco to the commaads 
dI Minerva not to look into tha badtet in which 
ErichthoBiiu was coacealect. was placed near the 
bher. 

** This end of the pediment terminated with the 
Illssut. Hetuniing to the side ocoujned by Neptune, 
and following Ff or Karth, was Thatessa wkb the 
jFouBg Venus rJsingfmm her |ap, attended t^ Oalena, 
or CaJm, a proper attribute or attendant on Ocean at 
the momwit whea she is ushering into existence the 
personiflcation of Beauty and all chanos ; and tbe 
Athenian foble is tterc beautiftilly ooonccted The 
figures which follow are C^)hisuB, figwative of tha 
Attic stream, and hit daughter Piaiithea. The poeta 
feign that Venus being tUraty drank (rf* the water of 
tbe Cephisus, and dialing her breath, in gntitude for 
tba relief, expanded throughout the country those 
sweet aad refMshing breeHi for which Attk» was so 
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celebrated. She further sent them Eros, or Dinne. 
liove, to iosinre their youth with noble and generous 
sentiments, and to excite them to deeds of valour. 

" This part of the composition, and balancing the 
IlissuB, was terminated by a recumbent statue of th» 
nymph Catlirrhoc, the only spring or well at Athena 
of sweet water," 
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